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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations, CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CoxNReticut, Middletown. 
ZTLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL — A 


/ Preparatory School for Boys. 8500 per year. 
For Circular address . He WILSON, A.M. 





DIsTRICT OF CoLcMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
WE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. — A 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and little giris. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wo. D. CABELL, Principals. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 
[ TNION COLLEGE 
term begins Sept. 21. 
BoorTn. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 W est Franklin St. 


OF LAW.—FALL 


For circulars address H. 


G¥OGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY | 


« School for Girls.—Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
bin Se _ will reopen on THURSDAY, the 22d of SEP- 
EMBE 
The ao instruction embraces all the studies in- 
cluded tn a thorough English Education, and the French 
and German langui ages are practically taught. 





MARYLAND, Raltimore, 4 E. Fage rst 
V RS. A. ROSS PARKHURST, A PU- 
i pil of Misses Garland and Weston of Boston, will 
reopen her Kinders arten Normal Class October 27. 
Observation and practice lessons in private and charity 
kindergartens. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


‘i NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.—Law 
a School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 
887. 

_ Address HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 





~~ MASSACHUSE TTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 
AT. SL. A. HILL’S SELECT HOME 
school. Fifteenth year. Superior advantages for 
those who wish to make up lost time. Pupils also pre- 
yared for colleges. Location delightful; grounds beautti- 
ul, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out- 
door exercises, including horseback riding. 
Send for circular. 


MAS?ACHUSETTS, Berkshire, Berkshire Co. fi 
( RESTALBON FARM, six miles from 
- Pittstield. HOME SCHOOL for Six Boys. Send for 
cire ‘ular to EDWARD T. FISHER, A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, a Vines 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY School, 
S, Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
t ie STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P., 
Mv NROE, Sec’y. Francis A. WALKER, Pres. 








Law 








MASSAC HUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. a 

YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 

~—-Preparation for the Mass. Institute of ae 

is aspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. The location is the most attractiv e in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETY?S, Boston, 231 W. Chester Park. 
WT ~RENCH HOME” FOR YOUNG 
lady students. 14th year. French spoken ex 
clusively and taught thoroughly. Admits six. 
For circulars address 
MME. THOMAS, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bi ston, 25 Chestnut St. 
) TSS HELOISE £E. HERSEY WILe 
P open a new school for girls in October. Special 
atte tion given to the English language and literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 152 Huntington Ave, 
1 TIME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH AND 
Pi English Home School for six girls now open. 
Price, €1,000 per year. Highest references 
given and re quired. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 6 Marlborough S Stree c. 
77 KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 

Class established by Mrs. Quincy A, SHAW at the 
school, No. 6 Marlborough Street, will be reopened on 
Monday, 17th October. under the charge of Miss Fisher. 

There will be four different courses : 

(1.) For those who wish to become Kindergartners the 
full course in Froebel’s System of Education, including 
the complete study of the gifts, occupations, songs, an 
games, and special lessons in singing and drawing. 

(2.) Tbe same course adapted to young girls who wish 
to study the principles, methods, and aims of the system 
for its use in the home 

(3.) A course to be given once a week in the afternoon 
for teachers who wish to study the principles of the sys- 
tem as bearing upon the teaching of all grades. 

(4.) A course of lectures once a week to mothers and 
all women interested in education, which shall give an 
exposition of Froebel’s System, showing what the Kinder 
garten should do for the child, what the Training Course 
is to do for the young girl, and how important the princt- 

les of the system are to both parent and teacher as the 
found: ation of their work. Apply to ss BRIGGS, 


MASSACHUSETTS, C cambridge, Larch St. 
H” ME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca- 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. (No vacancy at present.) 


No extras. 














MASSACHUSETTS, ¢ ‘ambridge. 
DREPA Rz 47I10N FOR HARVARD COL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
stage and fitted for entrance into Freshman or Sopho- 
more class. 
GE oroek A. Hini, A.M. (Mathematics and Science), 
Joun W. DaLzeu, A.B, (Classics and History). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Danve : 
7. 7ILLARD HO. WE E SCHOOL, DAN- 
vers. The best advantages are offered for seve- 
ral elective studies. For circulars address 
Mrs. H. M. MERRILL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
DROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Re: ence, Art, Music, 
Beautiful and healthful loc — Established in 1869. 
ES Cc. Parsons, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, "Now ‘Redford, 


G@Alk NDS’ ACADEMY. — COLLEGE 
Tp reparatory and Special Courses. 


THomas H. ECKFELDT, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. ‘ 
it Rk. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
v4 f Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 
87. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
Di tory boarding school for boys. School year w ill be- 
gin September 14, 1887. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton 
WE MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL 
offers a practical course in Mining Engineering 
and related branches. Its situation in the heart of the 
Mineral Kegion of Lake Superior affords special advan- 
tages. The School is supported by the State, and there 
are no charges for tuition—the oxly expenses being for 
text-books and materials consumed, which are furnished 
by the School at cost prices, and for which a deposit of 
$50 1s required, that amount being ordinarily sufticient 
irene year. Fall term begins September 15. For far- 
the: information, ena 
. E. Ww ADSWORTH, Principal. — 
NEW York, Garden City, Long Island. 
VIE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF S. 
Paul. es School for boys. Fits for Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete, Sixteen teachers; accom- 
modations unsurpassed ; 17 miles from N. Y,. City. 
CHAS, STURTEVANT MoorE, A.B. 
(Harvard), Head Master. 
NEw YORK CIty, 43 West 309th Street. 
H,. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Reopens September 29. 
* Prine ipal now at home. 


New York CIry, 323 L exington Avene. 
r “a , 
ME. AND MLLE,. CASTEGNIER'S 
French and Drawing ck me reopened October 3. 
Classes for children and advanced pupils. Conversation 
classes. Private lessons. Conferences on French literature 
° 





“New York CIty, 148 Madison Avenue. : 
ny RS.ROBERTS AND MISS WALKER 
will reopen their Day School for Young Ladies on 
Wednesday, September 28. 
NO | HOME study for pupils under fourteen. 


NEW York City, Nos. 6 and 8 Fast 53d St. 
af? SVYLVANUS REEDS BOARD- 
af ing and Day School for Young Ladies.—The same 
able staff of Professors and Teachers is retained, with 
important additions. 
24th year begins Oct. 4. 





NEw YorK CITy, 20 C entral Park, West, at 62d St. 


V 7A] N NORMAN INSTITUTE. 
a For young ladies and children (founded 1857). 
Reopens Sept. 29 in Morgan Mansion 
Mme. VAN NORMAN, Principal. 





NEw York CITy, 32 East 45th Street. : 
[JO RBRIDGE SCHOOL.—A HIGH 
School introductory to all colleges, Scientific, 
Ten instructors. 
Sixth year reopens September 28. 
Ph.D., Principal; JoHn K, 
Circulars on application. 


Classical, Senior. Junior, Primary. 
Terms, $75 to $300. 
J. WOODBRIDGE DAvis, C.E., 


Gork, A.M, Vice-Principal. 





NEw YorK, Suspension Bridge. a 
st *. VEA UX COLLEGE. A Military 
Boarding — for Bo 


WILFRED H. ‘omno, A.M., President. 





NEw York, Utica, 824 Genesee St. 
V7 ARS. COLLIER’S SCHOOL and HOME 
P _for gi ris from six to sixteen. Open the entire year. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
] TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
dl Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

V RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
LV. English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28. 

Students prepared for College. 

Ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 

Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past year. 








Teachers, etc. 

GOOD CHANCE FOR A DELICATE 
boy.—A gentleman (graduate of Harvard), who is 
educating his own boys on a farm, would like one or two 


bovs, between ten and thirteen years of age, to educate 
with them. Address G. L.S., Box 1347, Portsmouth, N. H. 


| HARVARD SPECIAL, EXP E- 
rienced, desires a position as resident or travelling 
tutor. Address P. O. Box A, Cambridge. 

4 LADY, HAVING SPECIAL QUALI- 


fications, offers her servicesto take charge of one 
or more young ladies Who wich 


«travel in Europe, or 
reside there for health or education. Address 
Mrs. A. H. H.,22 Marlborough St, 


Boston, Mass, 
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weeks or months in London, d ng a chap -re 
or instructress for their children, 1 pr t 
vices of a lady who can offer wood re fa 
lies in England and America. Particulars can al- 
obtained from Dr. Henrv L. Bowditeh, 112 Boviston 
Boston, Mass. Address, M. A. Y ,25 st hn’s Hill Gr 
Wandsworth, London, 8. W., England 


A YOUNG ZADY, A COLLEG: 
graduate, desires to give hours of instruction in 
English brane hes to children; also, to read by the hour to 


ladies. References exchanged. Address M.F. I 
Produce Exchange Bank, New York City. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor , 


_68C hestnut Stree et, Boston. 


“DRIV. {TE TUITION.—E. HEATON, 

‘ B. A., Oxford, Barrister at Law, and EF, Kershaw, 

B. A., Cambridge, prepare ten pupils for College and Law. 
305 Fifth Avenue 








or Harvard, 


School Agencies. 
JARDEEN’S SCHOOL BU 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish suitable teachers, and to inform no others 
tS a DGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, rio 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—Western ofice 125 
Nicollet Ave., Minne: apolis, Minn. 


“CHERMERHORWN'’S TEAC. 
o Agency. Oldest ana best Known in U.S. tabli 
ed 1855, East lath St., N.Y 
HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY} 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach 
ers. Circular free, 








E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
U TNION TEACHERS AGEN ry, F0 
/ Astor Place, New York City. W. D. KERR, Secre 
tary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


Professional, 


¢NOCH KNIGHT, ATTORNI Y Ar 
aw, specialty of commercial corres onde nee and 
colle Cc tlons throughout Maine. Portland, Me 


American Society for Payeul 
cal Research 


The Research work of the Society is at present divided 
between five Committees : 

. The Committee on Thought-Transferen is engage 
in ascerti 1ining Whether a vivid impression or a dist! et 
idea in one mind can be communicated to an the r wit 
out the intervening help of the recognized organs of sen 
sation, 

The Committee on Apparitions and Haunt 
Houses wishes to collect accounts, from trustworthy 
sources, of apparitions of absent or deceased persons, 
premonitions, whether these occur in dreamsor in 
waking state, of disturbances in houses described 

ag ny) ’ and of any cognate phenomena. 

The Committee on Hypnotism is engaged in the stu 
ox “of the mesmerie or hypnotic trance, with the 
object of ascertaining its causes and of € lucidating its 
psychical and physiological accompaniments. 

The Committee on Mediumistic Phenomena ts chiefly 
coneerned with the experimental investigation of the 
phenomena commonly described as “‘ Spiritualistic,” and 
is particularly desirous of obtaining opportunities for in 
vestigation with private and unpaid ** mediums,” or ot! 
er persons in whose presence ** mediumistic”’ phenomena 
ar 

The Committee on Frperimental Psychology is mak 
ing investigations in folk-thought or the study of soeclolo 
gy inits psychological aspects. It seeks to ascertain the 
psychical characteristics which many individuals may 
possess in common 1n virtue of their being members of 
particular races or communities 

Communications are earnestly requested from 
sons interested in any branch of the work of t ic 
Further information can be obtained from the Secr 

tary, RICHARD HODGSON, 
5 Boylston P Ie ace, Boston, Mass. 














PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKEMANSH/P, ANI 
DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Baltimore, _ New York, 


22 and 24 E. Baltimore St., 12 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


COLEMAN NATIONAL Bl 
NESS COLLEGE, Newark, N 
Open all the year. Hest course 

Business Training 

Pleasantest location 

Shortest time. Most highly 

ed. Write f atalogue and be 

vinced. 


CHR 

















F. W. STE R N. 





254 Fifth Avenue, between 28th and 29t! vy York 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading |! s 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubne 





and Latin Classics, Catalogue of stock matled on den 
A a, assortment always on hand,and newt 
ceived from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.d 


NEW BOOKS. 


ISMA)S 


50 cents; 


S CHILDREN. 
cloth, #1. 


By the author of ‘ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,’ ‘Hogan, M.P.,’ ete. 1l2mo, paper, 


Ready. 


MARZIO’'S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘Mr. Isaaes,’ ‘Doctor Claudius,’ ete., ete, l2mo, #1.50 
Immediately. 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By A. V. bicey, D. C. L. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, etc., ete. 12mo, $1. 


SCOTT—MARMION. Edited with Introduction and Notes by M, Macmillan, B. Professor of Logic and Moral 


Philosophy, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 16mo, 00 cents. 


A, Oxon., 


Univer- 
l6mo 


THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE, By John Earle, M. A., 
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p appeal to the Supreme Court in the Virginia hold of the central idea of sociology ai 
: debt controversy, says that ‘the only chance social organization is and must alwavs 
of a decision in favor of repudiation lies it hurt ( er s it 
Mr. Cleveland’s hands,” and that ‘‘if he : 
j appoint a judge like Mr, Lamar, there may be - 
3 a majority ef one for a revocation of tl j 
: | New f < 


nal decision.’ A 

would be that the original decision may be re 

voked if Mr. Cleveland will appomt a judge like 

Chie! Justice Waite, Justice Miller, Justi , 

Bradley, or Justice Gray, all Northern Repul ee eee ess : | , “s 
ry ‘ ‘ } { ! . { 











licans, who voted ‘in favor of repudiation sti ndida ee ; 
: and were only prevented from makine it. the ble to the rt per ebay : malnity : 
verdict of the tril by the fact that the sir sl — sul I : 2 ; ‘ 
ele Democratic justice, Mr. Field, voted tt he m : , 
the other four Republican justices in opposi- | “tY. A’ full: vote was polled, bat Pt " 
tion. If the court fiaally decides n favorof | ™ ved only 1,861 ballots I 
repudiation,” it will not be because Mr. Cleve 4; in other words, t | 
land appoints a Southern Democratic justice ; 4 ; 
Who votes that way, but because Lincoh 1a city Where the proport of fal i : j ; 
Grant, and Arthur appointed four Northern | > Yery htse phere Was & Curlous | \\ 
Republican justices who set him the exampl tween the New = _ | ; 
C1ed t rie In | . 
there was a ! lidate I S 
Senator Sherman kas made another ‘* great sell koa fe error : His \ 
5 speech In bhio, at mg scan it in re 1 ft ny * 
reference to the vital 11 , Q , iM NY ces . 
nullification by Olno pr pre Repu licuns as as sie Penne aren ; th 
well as Democrats, of the law passed by the re ae ' m | , 
last Legislature giving colored children the 7 7 oN tg ( ( t's 
right to attend the white schools. It sucl 
oulrages upon negroes had been committed a = 
anywhere in the backwoods by Souther: May Hewitt said : cert ' “7 < 
Whites as have occurred during the past | Jost week at the oper f se of Dos . ~ 
month in college towns of Oh the Reput the Bricklavers’ Union N , l 1 
can press and the Republican stump speakers ny the most s sin t ; reely I : Mr oD 
would have flamed with indignation against a | owine to conservat Vays - . . 
section so lost to all sense of justice: but nei wetit nd is t ft , st . : - 
ther Foraker, nor Sherman, nor any other R: is M r H : i] : 1) 
publican orator, nor any Repubhean orgar ntinu trilis : : ss Q : sede 


far as We Eave seen, has uttercd a word in con raw st f trad nis | S 

demnation of this barbarism. The hypocri- | je sa 

sv of the pretenc of Republic in pouticians that period nd tl st thir ev sf < 

they feel an unselfish interest in the negro, was rt ly : 

never before made so plain, . r > 
The dissensions among the Knichts « I \ rs 

bor, Which are causing a terrible I 


flict in the ‘* General Assembly” of that ord 1 9% ! sg 1) +f 


F 
at Minneapolis, show that it) would hay yo ! ‘ ' 
Y ' ' : i 
3 been most unwise to hand over the Gover Ml : irs this R S < 
: ' 
1 ment of the United States to Mr. Powder] SS : Mr. atin: ts ure also 


him revise the Constitu \ l S S treas TE ott on om ee 


last year, or even 
tion. They show, too, that the transfer of Vas ©) i strikes lt ss ! ’ . , te ray — 


all the land, mines, and machinery of tl ! , this wav, and t P ssist nomination of Beldet 


country to ‘* Labor,” to be manage yu t : ! i man w ae ee a ee 
} . 1 41T ; ik ' ’ 
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‘the shadow of coming financial disaster” is 
somewhat vividly portrayed. We presume that 
Mr. Depew did not intend that bis remarks, 
whatever they were, should be printed; but 
now that they have got in print, they will 
supply the text for more or less comment, 
since Mr. Depew’s position as the head of 
one of the largest railway corporations and 
country gives him 
excellent opportunities for observation of 
the undercurrents of trade and industry. 
The first thing that strikes Mr. Depew’s atten- 
tion in the West is the excessive amount of 
railway building that has been undertaken 
this year, and the probability that a large 
the new mileage will remain = un- 
profitable for many years to come, and 
that the portion which is not under the 
ownership of old and solid companies will 
either be put to great straits or go into bank- 
Now, thisis a ‘‘true re whether 
The situation in 


amalgamations in the 


part of 


ruptey, 
Mr. Depew said it or not. 
this respect is very much the same that it 
was in the autumn of 1872. There had 
been an extraordinary overbuilding of rail- 


ways in that year, and when the fall trade 
and the crop movement began, a severe strin- 
gency in the money market set in. It was 

at the corresponding pe- 
while 


more severe than 
riod this year, for the reason that, 
the expenditure for pew railways in 1871- 
1872 was about the same as in’ 1885-1886, 
the foundation of capital upon which the 
superstructure rested was very much _ less 
in the former than in the latter period. The 
carrying power of the country is now vast- 
ly greater than it was then, but this fact 
does not supply carrying power to individcals 


or companies that do not possess it. Each 
tub must stand on its own bottom now as at 


other times. 








There was no general disaster in 1872. It 


; ; Se 

was deferred till the following year. Thepinch | 
} 

in money was. relieved, and) most people | 
believed that the worst was over. Indeed, | 


few, if any, looked for the crash which fol 
lowed twelve months later. Here is another 
difference between the two periods, and this is 


more importent, perhaps, than the one already 
In 1872 and 1873, and, indeed, 


mentioned. 
during several preceding years, there had been 
a wild speculative rage in nearly all depart- | 
ments of business. Nobody looked for a | 
panic, When the shadow of coming disaster 
spread over the country in 1872, it found the | 
trading public unwilling to believe in’ the 
disaster. Nearly everybody | 
Hope and confidence 
abounded everywhere. Now the contrary con- 
dition prevails. If the stock and produce 
markets may be taken as an index of the pub- | 


possibility of 


was ‘‘spread out.” 


nearly everybody is ‘‘ hedging.” 
and have been fora 
long time, *‘ taking in sail.” They have been 
the right steps to prevent a general 
aster by putting themselves out of the reach 

It is one of the aphorisms of trade and 


lie temper, 
‘The great majority are, 





ot one, 
finance that a panic never comes when it is ex- 
pected, Tlistory does not show a single one 
that came when any great number of people 


were looking out for it, be¢ause looking out 
implies preparations on the part of the busi- | 


ness community, each for himself, to avoid 
the consequences of it—such preparations, for 
example, as the passing of the dividend by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad the other day. 
That step ought to be considered a salutary and 
reassuring event, since it tends to establish sol 
But for the soreness of the Stock Ex- 


vency. 
from a long series of 


change, resulting 
disappointments, it would have been taken 


as an encouraging rather than a depressing | 


All preparations, individual and cor- 
Itisa 


event. 
porate, to meet a panic tend to avert it. 
safe conclusion that there is no general disaster 


| coming now, or while the public mind remains 


in its present temper. But we may look for 
individual disasters in the quarter where Mr. 
Depew has been travelling, and we must not 
be surprised when they come. 





The opinions ascribed to Mr, Depew have 
drawn renewed attention to the real-estate specu- 
lation in towns and cities of the second elass in 
the West. It does not seem to have affected in 
any marked degree the cities of the first 
class, Chicago and St. Louis. It has had free 
course in Duluth, Omaha, Kansas City, Wi- 
chita, Litthe Rock, and a multitude of smaller 
towns, extending to ‘‘ acre property” that will 
not be wanted for building purposes in the 
next half century, if ever. It has not 
much affected farming lands except such 
as are within the supposed area of 
early business demands. It is, therefore, a 
craze appertaining to certain localitics—a large 
number, indeed, but not so large as to be called 
a general speculation, even in the sections 
of country where it prevails. The only 
kind of permanent investment (by which 
we mean the conversion of circulating 
into fixed capital as distinguished from mere 
betting on future values of real estate) that 
has taken undue proportions has been railway 
building in the West and Southwest. An 
instance of this which is now producing a 
great deal of mischief is the multiplication of 
railways between Chicago and St. Paul. There 
are now six lines between those cities, there be- 
ing a paying business for not more than three. 
The latest comer, the Minnesota and North- 
western, has but recently entered the field, be- 
ing the product of English capital, which was 
never perhaps more disastrously misplaced. 
Before the promoters of this new line came 
forward, the St. Paul, Northwestern, Rock 
Island Burlington, and Wisconsin Central 
were making a precarious living on the traftic 
between the new Northwest and the head of 
Lake Michigan. Four of these lines were 
great spider webs drawing sustenance from so 
wide an area that the division of the St. Paul- 
Chicago traflic into four or five parts, although 
painful, was no killing matter. When the 
sixth candidate appeared, there was so little 
left to divide that it could get nothing without 
a fearful ‘‘cut’’in rates, This cut affected 
not merely the St. Paul-Chicago traffic, but ex- 
tended itself to the Pacific Coast business, and 
thus brought down the rates via Omaha and 
Kansas City. All the roads were still further 
hampered by the Inter-State Commerce Act. 
They could not recoup themselves by their local 
tariffs for their losses on through business. 
The result has been that the Minnesota and 


Northwestern Railway has demoralized the en- 
system of roads and a large 
It is this 


demoralization, and not the real-estate craze, 


tire ‘‘ Granger” 
share of the Pacific Coast business. 


which bas been contemporaneous With it, that 
has cast the existing pall upon the Stock Ex- 
change. 


The Boston /erald raises an objection to Mr. 
Jobn Jay Knox's plan for refunding the 4 per 
cent. Government bonds, alleging that al 
though there would be a saving of $51,000,- 
060 to the Government by the operation, yet 
amuch larger saving might be effected by 
buying all the outstanding 4 per cents ‘tat the 
current quotations.” The saving which would 
thus be effected, it shows, would be upwards 
of $76,000,000, We presume that all par- 
tics, including Mr. Knox, will agree 
that the J/erald’s plan’ is the best, if 
the TIerald will agree to gather up the out- 
standing 4 per cents and tender them to the 
current quotations,” 
assump- 


Government ‘at the 
Mr, Knox’s plan goes upon the 
tion that the bulk of the bonds are held by per- 
sons, corporations, and trustees who are requir- 
ed to keep investments in United States bonds 
as long as anv are to be had, but that their re- 
quirement would be satisfied by a 2', per cent. 
bond as well as by a4 per cent., and accord- 
ingly that the iron grip with which the 4s are 
held would be relaxed by the offer of a new 
bond running the same length of time ata 


lower rate of interest. 





The rumbling in the Republican newspapers 
on the subject of the Samoan Islands and the 
supposed designs of Germany on them is 
intended to discredit Secretary Bayard by 
the implication that he has not put on a bold 
front, and told Germany to keep her hands off. 
It is worth while to ask what we want 
of a group of islands south of the equator, in 
the mid-Pacific Ocean, only one of which is 
rood for anything, and this one only 550 mites 
square, When we rejected both San Domingo 
and St. Thomas a few years ago, both lying 
within easy distance of our shores and direct- 
ly in the track of a great and growing com- 
merce, San Domingo can still be had for the 
asking. In natural resources, in beautiful 
scenery, in commodious harbors, and in proxi- 
mity to our shores, it is worth one hundred 
times as muchas the whole Samoan group, Yet 
we declined it when it was offered to us, and we 
would not take it now, nor would we accept all 
the islands in the British, French, Dutch, 
and Danish West Indies if they were offered 
tous asa free gift. We could not afford to 
take them, for the reason that they cost more 
for running expenses than they come to. Why, 
then, should we be concerned about Samoa? Is 
it that the Monroe doctrine is violated by Ger 
many’s proceedings? That doctrine has 
always been thought to apply to America, not 
to Polynesia. There is no evidence as yet that 
Germany has done more than to depose a 
barbarous chief. Still less is there any evi- 
dence that she has violated any rights of the 


United States. 





caused a lively controversy 


Republicans at their 


Prohibition 
among the Nebraska 
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Oct. 20, ; 
recent State Convention. In past years the 
party had pledged itself to submit to the pe ople a 
prohibitory amendment to the Constitution, but 
although it controlled the last Legislature, the 
proposition was defeated. rhe question was 
therefor: 


presented whether the party should 


renew the pledge, and the Committee on Reso 
lutions re | orted 
ted the 


opposition carried the fight into the Conven 


a plank which again commit 


organization to submission. But the 


tion, and speeches were delivered against 


‘sumptuary legislation” which read amazingly 


like the utterances of the average Democratic 


stump speaker. Mr. Rosewater of the Omaha 
Bee, for example, ‘‘ claimed that it was an at 
tack upon the individual rights of a citizen, and 


that there was po more right to legislate on that 


question than to make an individual 
4 


attend a certain church.” A motion to 


lay the resolution on the table was only beaten 
by the narrow margin of 282 to 261, and the 
opposition succeeded in carrying an amend 
ment which relegated the 


Tuy ‘ 
'\ a 


qucstion to next 


year provision that the question 
voted on at the 
Which the Dee 


prac ically for the anti 


should — be primaries il 


ISSS8),) and considers ‘‘a 
- submis 
Nebraska 


high - license law for 


\ ictory 


sion — sick of the question,’ 


{} 


has had an efticient 
several years, and the success of this system 
Oppo 
nents of constitutional prohibition could pre 


was the strongest argument which the 
sent, 


The State election of ISS6 in Tennessee was 


iotly contested by the Taylor brothers, and the 
whole commonwealth was deeply interested in 
the fraternal as well as partisan encounter. The 
Presidential election of 1884 was the most bit 
terly fought controversy for many years, the Re 
publicans working with strong hopes of seeur 
ing both the electoral vote and possession of the 
August 
, and 
a question of administra 


} i 


State Government, The election of 


29, 1887, involved not a single oftice 


turned solely upon 
tion—whether or pot the State should prohibit 
the traftic in liquor. The election of 1886 called 
ut 230,815 voters, that of I884 259,468, and that 
of 1887 262,701, of whom 117,504 supported 
prohibition and 145,197 opposed it. The theory 
} 


of the spoilsmen has always been that unless 
1 


you put up all the offices as a stake in every 


election, few people will take enough int 


rest in the election to turn out and vote; but 
from Tennessee and Texas 


of the amend- 


ment election in Texas the month before 


facts like thes 


for the same thing was true 


-have 


disposed of this fallacy in an unansw erable 


Arkansas furnishes a fresh illustration of the 
ogress Which civil-service reform is making 
| 
in the South. The Legislature last winter es 


tablished a State geological survey, and in 


trusted the f its head to Gov 


Hughes. 


cisely as he would have done if he bad been it 


appointment ¢ 
The Governor treated the matter pre 


of some reat Dusiness establish! 


ae 
chars 





that is to sav, he tried to tind the best man in 


} 








the country forthe pince, re le ques 
tion whether he happened to live in Arkansas 
or not,and without any reference to his political 
views, The choice fell upon Dr, John C 


Lne Tw 


Peei -3¢ 23 


Branner of Tennessee, and in making : Ss MI 
staff Dr. Branner followed the sa | (i 
ples which had led to his own selec : 
even when they required him to take as his as | 
sistant a professional geologist of wide exp . 
ence who chanced to live in Ohik ] fe i : tt . 
ence to an Arkansas man who ha hie : Wt \ 
possible recommendations from the leading : 
men of Arkansas, but was not titted by trait : ‘ 
ing and experience to do the work rh . 
; ‘ ‘ 
whole staff was constituted in the s WAN : tas : v 
As Dr. Branner puts it a | WHS PKU 
the duty of Gov. Hughes and of myself t ( as : 
politics mto consideration in these 1 s, I atte . t t 
must confess that we have botl ( \ ' 


lected that part of our duties 


Trequent occasion to consult Gov. Elughe : 
3] { . 
regard to Survey business, | 1x ! \ust \ 
never been mentioned, or even t : maa 
I i ‘ ‘ 
tween us. Ile knew nothing of 1 \ t il w wit ‘ 
opinions when my appointment was 1 t ed W e : 
. af { ‘ 
and he knows nothing of them t y. N i : ebkiuainais 
do I know the politics of a. sit ‘ f : ha 
’ } it { i 
assistants, I consider it as litt my bus ss : ' 
‘ ‘ 4 ‘ 
What they think on politics \ \ \ 


part their hair. 


The que stion of 1 SUCCESSOT 


Beecher has received what We pore 


considered indefinite postponet 
lection of the Rev 
editors of the Christian 


ry supply.” He will probably 


until the church has relinquish 


¢e what the members w 
essor to their late past 


are still filled with the standar 


Lyman Abt 


nent vt < 9 WW 


tory which he created, but W r] \ ven 
crow fainter, and they will franklv con s ss 
cognize how completely P!ymouth ¢ ‘ vas ~~ es 
the creation of Mr. Beecher’s pers V eat vl 
how futile it is to expe oO ket t ( < 
liar and wholly original lines ot si 
he traced out fe rit There } S pT \ \ W 
been a church, m this or any . \ 
which the pastor was s¢ ve and c . 
tioh so sma part ‘4 
admis = — . } ‘ 
The WW manages to giv 
Walpole Warrer ‘ ort 
minister, by translating hit l v Paris . 
ind saving t il ng r rs . : ‘ 
1 t refor . 
ng poor tenants s mes ; 
‘ vents ‘ | | \ l ‘ 
But vey t S : 
f the wicked Trinity Mr. W G L. 
ld ence ther \ . i ( 

' vled 
yv remonstran s S | \ 
Parish, w Holv I \ ; — 

. ! “ t] the old 
of wi i s \\ 
t es we 4 
™ _ Ss i i } il inbued vith 
i 7 nstitutionas eas, and has but little sympa 
Mr. ( " ‘ ss S 2) c vow h-handed ways, If, 
I n B fas \ v - ~ Vrwe now t | “ss ncnin to 
me] . Eng period of trouble at hom 
¢ -_ whicl } f 4 pea ‘ might opened uy But it has to be 
! D nD. as é ply i that even young soldiers are apt 
I rin t New \ Tammanv t ered vthe cares of state and the 
H Phe ~ his astonis s ‘ on the throne, of having one’s 
~ 1 in <TW*¥ pil ‘ ‘ 7 . 


sips i 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 





{| WSpnEspay, October 12, to TuEsDAY, October 18, 1887, 
inclusive. } 
DOMESTIC. 
Tne President and his party left Minneapolis 
October 11, and stepped the next morning to 
see the corn palace at Sioux City, Ia. They 
visited St. Joseph and Kansas City October 13, 
and thence went southward, arriving at Mem- 
phis, where they were cordially welcomed Oc- 
tober 14. The city was profusely decorated, 
and one arch across a street was made of cot- 
ton bales. Judge H.'T. Ellett of the Chancery 
Court, who made a patriotic speech of wel- 
come, fell dead on the platform. From Mem- 
phis the party went to Nashville, where the 
President and Mrs. Cleveland, October 15, 
visited Mrs. James K, Polk. They spent Sun- 
day at Belle Meade, the famous Jackson stock 
farm near the city, and on October 17 held 
public receptions ia Nashville—the President 
in the Capitol and Mrs. Cleveland in a hotel. 
On the evening of October 17 the party left 
Nashville for Chattanooga. The President's 
welcome in the South has been cordial, 
and special attention has been paid to 
Mrs. Cleveland. Perhaps the most enthu- 
siastic demonstration that has been scen 
since they left Washington was made at At- 
lanta, where they arrived October 17. The 
next day the President delivered an address on 
the Exposition grounds. The city was so 
crowded that many visitors could not find rooms 
for the night. The pilot train that runs before 
the President’s special train discovered that a 
bridge in Arkansas was on fire, which, it is 
supposed, was kindled with malicious intent. 


Secretary Whitney has had a model life 
boat built at Alexandria, with a view to its use 
in the navy. It is twenty-six feet long, seven 
feet wide, and three feet six inches deep. The 
frame is of oak and the planking is of white 
cedar, and white mahogany has been used for 
the inside casing. There are twenty-six air- 
tight compartments, and the protected buoy- 
aucy of the boat is equal to 115 cubic feet, more 
than double that of any boat of the same dis- 
placement hitherto built. 

The annual report of the United States Land 
Commissioner, Mr. Sparks, shows that since 
March 4, 1885, 31,824,481 acres of land have 
been restored to the public domain. —Con- 
siderable space is given in the report to the 
subject of public surveys in the Territories and 
in California, many of which are reported to 
be fraudulent. ‘‘ The field examinations,” it 
is set down in the report, ‘‘ have developed 
fraudulent and defective surveys, heretofore 
returned, to an extent which renders apparent 
ihe necessity for an inspection of all preceding 
surveys, and fully justifies the conclusion 
reached by this office to defer payments of ac- 
counts for past surveys until the true character 
of the work shall have been ascertained.” As 
a result 2,312 entries, covecing about 370,000 
acres, Were held for cancellation, and 1,158 
entries, covering about 180,000 acres, were 
cancelled for fraud. 

The annual report of Gen. A. W. Greely, 
Chief Signal Officer, shows that the percent- 
ages of successful indications during the 
vear have been: For weather, 74.5 ; wind, 
69.1; temperature, 74.4—a general average of 
73.9. This result is not satisfactory to the 
Chief Signal Otlicer, but the reasons tor it are 
that ofticers have necessanly been assigned to 
indications work who have never before per- 
formed duty of that character, the relief of old 
ollicers detailed from the line of the army hav- 
ing been forced upon the Chief Signal Ofticer 
by legisl.tive action 

The United States Supreme Court, October 
12, granted writs of habeas corpus in the cases 
of Attorney-General Ayres of Virginia and the 
two county attorneys who were in prison 
for disregarding Judge Bond’s order forbid- 
ding them to bring suits against persons ten- 
dering coupons in payment of taxes 

Judge Thayer of the United States Circuit 
Court at St. Louis, October 11, in the case ot 





the American Bell Telephone Company against 
Philip L. Rose, et al., issued an order restrain- 
ing the defendants from making, using, or sell- 
ing telephones or telephone apparatus infring- 
ing on Gell’s patents. The defendants had 
been making instruments for the Pan-Electric 
Company. 


The United States District Attorney for the 
district including this city will bring suit, at 
the expense of the United States, against the 
Church of the Holy Trinity for violating the 
United States statute ‘‘ to prohibit the importa- 
tion and immigration of foreigners and aliens 
under contract or agreement to perform labor 
in the United States,” because the church 
called the Rev. E. W. Warren, an English 


clergyman, to its pulpit, and he has begun to | 


perform the duties of the place. 


The New Hampshire Senate, October 13, 
passed the Hazen bill, which permits the lease 
to the Boston and Maine Railroad of the Bos- 
ton and Lowell Road and its New Hampshire 
system. The House of Representatives had 
previously passed it. The Legislative Com- 
mittee appointed to make an investigation into 
the accusations of the bribery of members by 
railroad companies has been hearing more 
testimony. Gov. Sawyer, October 18, vetoed 
the bill because corrupt methods had been 
used to promote its passage. 


The State Railway Commission of Minne- 
sota has called the attention of all the railroads 
in the State to their failure to observe the 
law requiring that ‘‘each passenger and sleep- 
ing-car operated or run witbin the State shall 
be equipped with at least one fire-extinguisher 
in each end of each car,” saying: ‘* We force 
the subject upon your attention for tbe third 
time, and with notice that the Attorney General 
of the State wil! be notified to Commence sum- 
mary proceedings against all companies who 
fail to have their cars fully equipped by the Ist 
of November next as required by law.” 


The Coroner of Porter County, Ind., where- 
in the recent fatal accident on the Chicazo and 
Atlantic Railroad occurred, gave a verdict Oc 
tober 14 holding the employees of the road re- 
sponsible for the death of the victims. The 
Judge of the Circuit Court at Valparaiso has 
charged the Grand Jury to investigate the dis 
aster, 

The official returns of the recent election in 
Tennessee show that the majority against the 
proposed prohibition amendment was 27,693. 


A decision was given by the city judges of 
Baltimore, October 17, which strikes off nearly 
4,000 names from the registry list. This is re- 
garded as a great victory for an honest election 
there. 

The Executive Committee of the Civil-Ser- 
vice Reform Association of New York unani- 
mously adopted, on October 5, a resolution 
* heartily approving the letter of Commissioner 
Oberly to the illinois Democratic Association 
in Washington for its vigorous rebuke of such 
partisan associations among employees of the 
Government, as tending to lead to violation of 
the Civil-Service Law, and to promote the 
abuses which that law was intended to correct, 
and which the President has strongly con 
demned,” 


The course of Prof. Egbert C. Smyth of 
Andover Theological Seminary, in ignoring the 
decision of the Board of Visitors removing 
him from his position, has caused an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 


There have been a number of new cases of 
smallpox at Tampa, Fla., and several refugees 
from that place have died of the disease at in 
land towns, but no fear is reported that it 
will spread beyond control. 


The General Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor, at Minneapolis, October 12, adopted the 
report of the committee appointed to recom 
mend the legislation that the order should 
strive to have enacted. The report approves 


the Blair Educational Bill, the eight-hour day 


| 


for mail-carriers, and the Foran bill in relation 
to homesteads, providing that such settlers 
may borrow $500 from the Government, se- 
cured by the land, at 3 per cent.; and it ap 
proves the recommendations of the General 
Master-Workman in favor of Government 
contro! of the telegraph and telephone systems 
of the country. 


Mr. Robert Garrett formally resigned the 
Presidency of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
October 12. October 14 the Baltimore and 
Obio telegraph system passed under the ma- 
nagement of the Western Union Company. 
Telegraph rates between some points have 
been greatly increased over the rates charged 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Company. 


A Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio 
express train was stopped near El Paso, Tex., 
October 14, by three masked men, One of 
them threw a bomb, the explosion of which 


| shattered the door and side of the mail car into 


| 





splinters. The agent, J. Ernest Smith, was 
dazed, but recovered bimself and fired a charge 
from a double-barrelled shotgun into the breast 
of the robber, killing him instantly. He shot 
also at one of the others who ran, and he killed 
him too. 

The Scotch cutter Thistle sailed for Glasgow 
October 14, and as she went down the bay she 
Was saluted by all the yachts within sight. 


Eight insane women were suffocated during 
a fire in the Cleveland, O., insane asylum on 
the night of October 12. 


The Baltic cotton mill, at Baltic. Conn., was 
burned October 14... The property was valued 
ata million and a half dollars, and nearly 1,000 
persons were thrown out of employment. 


The International Military Encampment at 
Chicago, having failed to meet expenses, was 
placed in the hands of a receiver October 17, 


A bronze equestrian statue of Maj.-Gen, 
George Gordou Meade was unveiled in Fair 
mount Park, Philadelphia, October 18, It is 
the work of the sculptor A. M. Calder, is of 
heroic size, and is mounted on a pedestal of 
rough granite. 

The body of Gen, Judson Kilpatrick was 
buried with military honors at West Point 
October 18. 

FOREIGN. 


The French Army scandal caused by the dis- 
covery that Gen, CatYarel of the War Otlice and 
others had sold decorations, has provoked much 
comment, aud great fearin French military and 
political circles lest revelations be made of a 
kind to disturb the Government and the organi 
zation of the army. The p'an tor the mobiliza- 
uon of the Seventeenth Army Corps, which 
was published in the /’gavoe, was found in Gen. 
Caffarel’s house; he was tried by a council of 
generals on the charge of selling civil decora- 
tions, and was pronounced guity of ** habitual 
dishonorable conduct” and placed on the re- 
tired list. Gen. Boulanger having declared 
that the prosecution of Gen. Caffarel was aimed 
at him (Boulanger), Gen. Ferron, Minister of 
War, placed him under arrest October 18 for 
thirty days for giving impreper information to 
the reporters. M. Wilson, the son-in law of 
President Grevy, has been declared innocent of 
compromising relations with the guilty per- 
sons, but this verdict is regarded rather as 
an effort to end the scandal than to find 
out the whole truth about it. Excitement has 
been caused also in French Canadian society. 
Many French Canadians wear French decora- 
tions. The late Senator Sénécal wore the rib 
bon of the Legion of Honor, which it was 
openly declared had been bought from triends 
of Gen. Boulanger. A Parisian some months 
ago petitioned the French Government to in 
quire into the matter, and it is said that this 
had something to do with the exposure mn 
Paris. 

Gen. Boulanger has received many messages 
and letters from all parts of France expressing 
sympathy for him. <A demonstration was 
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made in Nimes October 17, when M. Spuller, to) this or that particular or detail, Only . \ 
Minister of Public Instruction, opened the col me word could describe the present system ol , 0) ’ 
lege there. The crowd shouted Vive Bou Irish Government, It was qu I \ M 
langer,” and the bands played Boul ist airs Phe events of the last few weeks in Ireland SN \ l \ 
A Brenckh decvee hes been fesued for the | © ld not have been tolerated in’ England nounced © \ 
creation of a civil Governor-General for the He con peasapiie the action of the a | Pa 
Indian and Chinese colonies of France 1 Mitel ie a .) itted havins 1 ‘y 
the words NeT wer ty at, , 
Fifteen hundred French pilgrims arrived at a oe ae si : Abn seamen o ts Pat Dr. Maek 
Rome October 14, and were received by th ch ta ta See eaieeeee : ( ’ 
Pope on Sunday, when they oifered th ir ¢ po . ai : ae are ee ; 
gratulations on his approaching jubilee could accomplish expres : 
The European suspense about affairs in Mo pertectly « ntident that if a general elect I 
rocco continues, The Sultan’s condition is r were held immediately, it would result in th 
ported to be more hopeful. But France and — return of a Parliament resolved to do justices viety. HH ’ 
Italy, October 12, accepted Spain's Invitation — Treland 
to hold a conference in Madrid about affairs in =e , 2 
Morocco, and it is yet expected every aay that 1} Ph Inspector, Brownrigg and other const . 
the Sultan’s death’ will be announced on the | bles Were found guilty of murder by the | to distur 
next day. Germany decided not to send a war. , Croner’s jury at Mitchelstown, Ireland. They The Dis ( 
ship to African waters, but to intrust to Eng , Were net arrest 1, but only suspended from of wl . 
land the protection of Germens residing in Mo- | GUY pending the appeal from the verdict ‘ 
rocco. This resolution is regarded as a proof A meas ie! meeuing at Wo miford, Ire sand f \ 
of the cordial entente between the German and = “2 hi had been proclaimed by the Gover im ey 
Enctish Governments. ment, was held on Sunda) I - telegraph ae , 
vires er ut or Saturday 7] t hus pre } Tris 
_ The Queen Regent of Spain, October 15 ean poses Bey ‘a with Dubin, " ) Br e ti . fthe B s ye' 
signed a decres authorizing the constr ction Of Was received by a great crowd, which waved — that the G nti . 
SIX ironclads of 6,000 tons ent h, whi h shall hundreds of torches in the ait En the course ‘ n27 members. 8 
be capable of attaining a speed of from sixteen of his speech he burned a copy of the pt hay | 
to twenty miles an hour, and four largeand six- — Gjamation forbidding the hold sae alt til fs iti ie ‘eh 
ty small torpedo boats. ing. This act aroused the wildest enthusiasn f ( 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who has been con- = Two other members of Parliament made ad j 1 
tinutng his political speeches in Lreland, spoke — dresses. Phe Chief Press at 
at Belfast, October 12, and said there were two 1 ted Treland. Mr. William O'Brien's p oe : : 
Irelands, One was under the leadership of per at Dublin. on Oct eae icshibaiee dh: ake eho a 
agitators who profited by her distress; the other re a va a hve , X os oo ig Se te \ M 
loyal and contented. There were also two jp + poe said e ‘This ig j ris te 10 Se ee \ rsityg rts - pnts 
races, and he did not intend to submit Ulster jyes phy shag sii ss Ih meager ™ 
to a Dublin Parliament—not because he be oe “ a oe or 
lieved the religious faith of the people would Lhe yearly manifesto of the English Liberal Moscow 
be endangered thereby, but becaus he object arty Is em bodte lin the report of the National | ( Gyo 
ed to submitting Ul-ter’s orderly, regular life Liberal Federation, which was published © s} : > 
to the inventors of the planof campaign, The | [0 ris. It prophesies the early triumph of — thet . 
Irish were now absolutely masterful in Am rg oneal a ae a ee . , 
rica, especialiy in New York, the government the large number of dissentient Liberals wl Pib’s 
of which was called Irish. “A Parliament in 2Ve returned to the fold. Tt endorses the al l I . . 
Dublin would be simply a Dublin Tammany “2° oo the English and the Trish mem \ M 
Hall ring. He would not consent to handing YC °! Parhament, and declares that most ex rw 
over the Ulster Protestants to such a ring cellent Moral results Dave been produced upor ss \ 
Even admitting, for the sike of argument, — te Irish people by the conviction that they 
longer stand alone, but that their political rel ; \Y 


that Ireland should have a separate govern ; Ae peubies tions used wit ritv t sot 4 
ment, there was no reason why Ulster, rejoi = : taste 1 





ing in a government which it honored, should = “2" lity, <pteph bes ae \ 
be forcibly severed from Great Britain and  “S8" I for ¢ paeetsOns 89 ‘ 
relegated to the dominion of the National &0\ermm a } \ s 
League, He made several speeches it othe ind furt a } 
places on the two or three following days. Mr. ‘1 m < a oO ' 
Mr. Jobn Bright, October 13, wrote a letter Parti — <i ain rian is ( 
of eriticism about a leaflet by Mr. Gladstone Iris er Mr. Glids S \ ¢ | ( 
sh pe 


headed ‘‘ Remember Mitchelstown ” wherein Oh Poucy nUnkited Lis conver Lt aiveriont, Simultaneously ow ' 
he said that the leatlet shows the depth of the gi , tt thy t Ix i f ( nister 





degradation to which the Liberal party has The poor that frequent Trafalgar Squat rent t Corean G t Eur 
been rapidly forced by alliance with the pro- London, formed another procession October ¥ 1 States, Mr. Yuen, China’s Res 


moters and leaders of rebellion in Ireland. and = 14. and marched to tt Mansion Hous wher § Mintcte S a 4 tly 
that Mr. Gladstone’s followers are ready to they sought an interview with the Lord Mavor \ 
adopt any ery or charge he mikes to excite th \tter a harmless encounter w the | ‘ red in Seuth Aust: at 38 
passions of ignorant men against the Govern the mob was dispersed After a sit ror : ee \ , , SES © 
ment he wants to supplant, and which he is  Cession October Te, there w Seve! mor ; 2 | foe page 
passionately laboring to succeed, serious €! inters with tl Bat for SSRARR. earthen” ‘ , -<iistees ‘ 

Mr. Gladstone was enthusiastically received Vel : ce t tt uemp! ; ee er 
at Manchester October 18. On the sam iV eel =p ns ol r riotous det . aa : Sir ( t l ( 
he made a speech at Shettield, wherein he said ICTS SS n several serious collisions wit eigfttecboczcauedtint- : . ie 
that he did not doubt that the mind of the px ™ “ era sae ‘ i FOE 
ple was rapidly marshalling itself in favor ot A Shakspere 1 intain, presented 
contenting Ireland, and restoring the freedom — ! fy t 3 


and etticiency of Parliament and the honor of town of Strattord upon Avon, w ws dedi 1 cigigiing * return 1 France, J. A. Chapleau 
England, which has been so grievously tat With proper ceremonies Oct ris J > tary of Mat f the Dom m Govern 
nished by past misconduct in Ireland” At Cipal address was made by Mr. Henry Irving a oon g the agita for col 
Stockport he declared that coercion was direct t or, and 2 let from M James Russ CIA! UNION W h the United States fon 
ed, not against crime, but against the peop! Lowell and n by Dr. oO \\ a abunlon is an idea whieh can never pre 
Ireland combining to preserve their interests H sw va Cana because vould destroy Cana 
a hnaustries and Canadian nationality It 


If such a combination showed a tendenes ] Nig listricts in West Af 


d " 1 Ve e ck . on t hig mricul i 
towards crime, the Liberals woull not give it nz the eoast lit etween | ‘ eens aides Fe ee ee aSTICUNUTIS 
~ i Lcos a Les { ) ’ | j y 
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At the Congress of the Liberal Fed nat Company's lat ave been declared t ; putty 1 " ny 
Pace" nm ee sar die : ‘ : j : ee eee ee oe it Phere is nobody in the United States who 
Nottingham on the same d rut I } ; ne . 
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reviewed the situation in Ireland. He wanted a News was r ved iu London October 19 | tees he thouent Bt meant political unior N 
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THIS YEAR'S “ASSESSMENTS.” 
Tue first preliminary step to the annual sale 
of offices to the highest bidder was taken by 
Tammany Hall on Thursday night, when that 
organization’s so-called nominating convention 
met and, after appointing a conference com- 
nominations, adjourned till the 
preliminary step was 


mittee on 
2ist inst. The next 
Democracy yesterday, 
appointed a 


taken by the County 
when that organization met, 
similar committee, and adjourned till the same 
date. In the meantime the claims of various 
candidates will be canvassed, and all aspirants 
will be called upon to inspect the following 
schedule of prices, which the leaders have ar 
ranged as the assessment rates for this year: 
$40,000 
10,000 
10,000 
?1,000 
10,000 


10,000 
25,000 


Supreme Court Judge, 2@$20,000. 
Criminal Judge P a 
City Court Judge, 2@$5,000,, 
District Court Judge, 733,000, 
Surrogate ca ; 

District Attorney 

Comptroller 


State Senator, 735,000 35,000 
Assemblyman, 24@ $1,500 .... 56,000 
Alderinan, 24@ $1,000 ; E 24.000 
President Board Aldermen 2,500 

Total : eat . $223,500 


These figures are based upon ‘inside informa 
tion” and are accurate. In all cases they are the 
lowest prices which the “halls” are willing to 
accept. Thus, for the nomination for District 
Attorney the leaders are demanding $15,000, 
but are willing to compromise on $10,000. For 
the nomination for Comptroller they are de 
manding $40,000, but will compromise on $25, - 
000. We have put down the price for a Sena 
torial nomination at $5,000, which is the ave- 
rage rate, the fact being that in some cases it 
goes below that sum and in others much higher 
We givein the following table the salaries paid 
in each of above offices: 


Supreme Court Judge $17,500 


Crimiaal Court Judge 12.000 
City Court Judge 10,000 
District Court Judye 6,000 


12.000 
“5 
12,000 


Surrogate 
District Attorney. 


Comptroller, ‘ 10,000 
State Senator ......... 1,500 
Assembiyman.. ; 1,500 
ARS ee re a ety sens 2.000 
President Board Aldermen . 3,000 

Total ints einen es o oc0 ee 984,000 


The first question which sugyests itself, after a 
comparison of these two lists, is, How can the 
A Su 
preme Court judge is called upon to pay more 


candidates afford te pay such prices ? 


than the amount of his entire salary for one 
year. His assessment is high because it is argued 
that, his term being fourteen years long, he can 
save that amount out of his salary during that 
The assessment for Criminal Judge is 


The Surro 


period 
calculated upon the same basis. 
gate’s term being only six years, his assess- 
mentis only half of whata Supreme Court 
The Comptroller has the heaviest 
all, though his 
three years, because there are greater oppor: 
‘good thing” out of 


judge’s is. 
assessment of term is only 
tunities for making a 
his office than in almost any other in the 
list, The District Attorney’s 


of $10,000, on a salary of $12,000 for a 


assessment 


three years’ term, is seemingly disproportion- 
ately high, but in the hands of a politician the 
office can be made to *‘ pay ” very handsomely, 
and the 
The City Court and District Court judges pay 
their high out 


assessment is levied on that basis, 


salaries are 


heavily, but 
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of all proportion to the value of their 
services, and for that reason candidates are 
plenty who are willing to pay the price. 
The most curious revelations of the two lists 
are those of State Senators paying an average 
of $5,000 each for an office of two years’ 
duration, Whose salary is only $1,500 a year; 
of Assemblymen paying $1,500 for a year’s 
service at Albany, for which the salary 1s pre 
cisely the same sum, and of Aldermen paying 
$1,000 for a year’s term at a salary of $2,000. 

How do all these officials get their money 
for this outlay’ If the higher judges be men 
of high character, which, by astonishing good 
fortune, they almost always are, they either 
save it out of their salaries, or get their friends 
to contribute to make it up. If they be men of 
different character, they have no difficulty in 
finding methods of gaining it. The Comptrol- 
ler, as We have said, bas unusual opportu- 
nities for making his, which he will im 
prove or not according to his views of public 
duty or private interest. The Senators, Assem- 
blymen, and Aldermen make it by going into 
What is known here as the ‘‘ Aldermanic busi- 
and at Albany as ‘‘ jobs,” or legislation 
which has *‘‘ good things” init. In the end, 
of course, the money comes out of the pock- 
ets of the taxpayers, who pay it either directly 
in exorbitant salaries, or indirectly by means of 
maladministration and legislation in the inte- 
rest of extravagance and corruption. 


ness,” 


In every way the ‘‘ assessment” practice is 
an evil that stands directly in the way of ho 
nest and economical government. It bars out 
nearly all except the very rich or the very cor- 
rupt from becoming candidates. Were it not for 
his refusal to pay this assessment, Mr. Nicoll 
would to-day be absolutely assured of the united 
Democratic nomination for District Attorney, 
and everybody would recognize the nomination 
as the best that could be made; but the County 
Democracy is opposing his nomination because 
he will not pay, and it will refuse to make it if 
its leaders think they can do so without danger 
of defeat. Last year we had the great good 
fortune to have Mr. Hewitt consent to run as 
a candidate for Mayor, but he paid $25,000 for 
the privilege, as Mayor Grace had paid about 
$20,000 in each of the two years in which he was 
a candidate. What right have we to levy this tax 
upon candidates—for it is really the people of the 
city who do levy it, by their failure to provide 
legal means for defraying the expenses of elec- 
tions? The politicians have undertaken the 
business because the city has failed to do it, 
and, as was inevitable, they make it as extrava- 
gant and corrupt as they are able, 

The temedy is so simple that it is a won 
der that it has not long ago been applied. 
All that is necessary is for the city to 
provide for and distributing the 
ballots at its own expense, in the same way 
in which it provides for their reception and 
counting now. Then let the amount which 
each candidate shall be permitted to spend in 
be fixed by law, and let him 
be required to publish after election a 
sworn statement of each expenditure. Then 
let there be a law providing that any reasonable 
number of citizens can, by certifying that they 
wish to vote for a particular candidate for 
oflice, have his name put on the ballots and 
the ballots distributed at the public ex- 


printing 


an election 





pense. With these simple, rational laws en 
acted, the whole machinery of ‘*halls” 
and ‘‘ workers’ would disappear almost im- 
mediately. There would be no more assess- 
ments, no more sale of offices, no more selec- 
tion of candidates by primaries composed of 
political strikers assembled in bar-rooms, 
Could there be any reform more rational, sim 
ple, and salutary than this’ Then why don’t 
we have it? Simply because the men who 
make a living out of the present disgraceful 
system are blocking the way, and the people, 
as a whole, are too indifferent or too busy to 
brush them aside. 


MR. KNON’S PLAN OF FINANCE. 

AT the National Bankers’ Convention on Octo 

ber 12 Mr. John Jay Knox gave an elaborate 
Stutement of the plan of dealing with the 4 
per cent. bonds and the Treasury surplus, 
which be suggested in his report as Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency in 1882, There is some 
difficulty in making it popularly understood, 
and this is one reason why it has not received 
the attentionin Congress which it deserves. An 

other cause for the public indifference to it 
heretofore Las been the fact that it was not of 
pressing importance. So long as there was an 
abundant outlet for the surplus funds of the 
Treasury by redemption of the 3 percents, few 
persons would take the trouble to read or un- 
derstand any plans for dealing with embarrass- 
ments which, although inevitable, were still 
distant. The situation is now changed. The 
embarrassment has come, and it is worse than 
anybody expected that it would be, because 
the public revenues are greater than anybody 
anticipated, anlalso because money has become 
more ‘‘active” than at any time since 1882, 
Mr. Knox now emphasizes the fact that however 
diligent Congress may be in meeting the crisis, 
a year or two must elapse before the reduction 
of taxation can take effect. Most probably the 
better part of a year will have passed before 
any anti-tax law can be matured and agreed 
to by a majority of both houses, and then there 
will be another considerable interval before the 
law will begin to operate. What shall be done 
meanwhile ? Shall money be allowed to a 

cumulate in the Treasury at the rate of more 
than $100,000,000 per annum ? 

Mr. Knox proposes that the holders of the 4 
per cent. bonds, which have still twenty years 
to run, shall be offered a new 2!5 per cent. 
bond running the same length of time, and also 
a cash payment equal to the present value 
of the remaining 115 per cent. annual interest, 
say 23 per cent. The present premium is some 
what higher than this, but as the bondholder 
gets the use of the premium as active capital 
for twenty years, he can afford to take some- 
thing less. This is a matter for the determina- 
tion of actuaries. It belongs to the domain of 
mathematics, and there we may leave it. 
Whatever is the present worth of a twenty 
year 4 per cent. bond cut up in the manner 
proposed, 7. ¢., divided into a 215 per 
cent. bond and a cash premium, the bond- 
holders will receive. It is an easy calculation 
that on a 4 per cent. bond for $1,000 running 
twenty years, the Government will eventu- 
ally pay $1,000 principal aud $s00 interest, 
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part in urging the expulsion of 
dAumale and the other 
army. He was, for do- 
ing this, reproached in the Senate with in 
that he 
promotion in the army to the Duc d’Aumale, 
had solicited and afterwards 
ucknowledged. He denied all this 
-denied that the Duke 


a leading 
the Due 
princes from the 


Orleans 


gratitude, on the ground owed his 
whose aid he 
warmly 
with much indignation 


had helped him in any way, or that he 
had ever thanked him for his promotion 
or acknowledged that he owed it to him, 


or that there was anything unseemly in the 
him. To all of 
Duke replied by publishing the 
letter, Which was everything it had been repre- 


attacks he was making on 
which the 


sented—warm and grateful almost to the point 
of abjectness. It was supposed that Boulanger 
would now surely resign and hide his head. But 
he seems neverto have thought of sucha thing 
He simply said he had forgotten about the let- 
ter, and went on with his work of reorganizing 
the army.  ITis services in that line, too, were 
considered so valuable that the French Repub- 
lican press, to its great disgrace, dropped the 
matter at once, almost without comment. 
Apparently it did not consider lying about a 
prince, even when committed by a soldier of 
But a great 
many sober observers, both in France and out 


high rank, a very serious offence, 
of it, were satisfied that it showed Boulanger 
to be an unsound and dangerous person, whose 
political career was likely to end in shame 
or calamity for the country. It was not very 
long before he began to develop all the quali- 
ties and tricks of the regular politico military 
adventurer, and had to 2° removed from his 
oftice, and even from Paris, as a danger to the 
Government and the public peace. 

The Caffarel scandal is, one might almost 
say, a legitimate sequel to Boulanger’s career. 
Caffarel is and the 
chief of his staff, and appears to 
‘fon the make” time he 
got into the War Office. He made it known 
to women whom he employed in a 


one of his  protégés, 
have 
been from the 
confi- 
dential capacity outside, that he saw ‘‘ many 
chanuels in which ke could be useful” to people 
who approached him in the proper way. <Ac- 
cordingly, to make a long story short, he soon 
started a lively trade in the sale of decora 
tions, or rather of the Legion of Honor, which, 
as itis bestowed on all classes and conditions, 
all Frenchmen greatly prize, and especia!ly 
Frenchmen in any kind of business, both for 
the social distinction it confers and for the ad- 
vertisement it furnishes, and they are often very 
willing to pay for it, Another general—And 


lau, one of the Boulanger set—also is a fugi- 
tive from justice on the same charge, 

The result of Caffarel’s trial is perhaps the 
HTe has 
confessed his guilt, and his sentence is not ex- 
from the army, but relegation to the 


retired list, the reduction of his 


most singular part of the whole affair, 


pulsion 
pension, 
and the loss of his decoration. The sccial dis- 
erace no doubt is tremendous, but the profes 
On the retired 
list he still remains in the army, aud is the fellow 


sional penalty seems ludicrous, 


and peer of thousands of veterans whose career 
Boulinger, too, has been 
He took the ex- 


characteristic 


has been stainless 


arrested for insubordination, 
friend in a 


posure of his very 


way. Instead of bemg horritied or indignant, 


L_ne 


he denounced the discovery as what our crimi 
nal classes eall ‘‘ a put-up That is, 
he said it was a plot contrived by Gen. Ferron, 
his successor in the War Department, to bring 
Ferron 


Nation. 


job.” 


him (Boulanger) into discredit. Gen. 
has, therefore, very properly ordered his ar- 
rest. 

full 


That more or Jess damage to 


No one as yet knows the extent 
of the scandal. 
the Republic will result from it, there 1s little 
question—how much damage, of course, will 
depend on the condition of the political con 
science of the French people. But foreigners 
are saying, not unnaturally, that if the French 
people can bear such things with equanimi- 
than a military 


to enable them to beat 


ty, something more cood 
organization is needed 
the Germans, for it is hard to persuade the 
that the Caffarels and Andlaus would 
not sell plans to the enemy as readily as deco 


world 


rations to their countrymen, 


FROM TACOMA TO LOS ANGELES, 
Los ANGELES, September 50, 1887, 

Pasco JUNCTION is the name of a station on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad which the tourist 
who intends to see the Pacific Coast from Alaska 
down to southern California will always ap- 
proach with considerable hesitation and doubt. 
For he has here to choose between two of the 
most picturesque routes in America, the one tak- 
ing him straight to 
Mountains, and the other down the Columbia 
fiver and via Portland to Tacoma, In truth, 
however, there is no occasion for the slightest he- 
sitation. 
these routes, and it is his vesthetic duty to take 
them both. 


Paseo to 


Tacoma, over the Cascade 


No tourist ean afford to miss either of 


The best way is to go straight from 
Tacoma, and there take the Alaskan 
On returning from Alaska, go back to 
Pasco by the same road, then down the Columbia 
to Portland, and from there by rail or boat to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Thus the world- 
renowned charms of the Columbia River scenery 
may be enjoyed without 
known but equally grand sights of the Cascade 
division of the Northern Pacific, at an extra ex 
pense of only a few dollars. And there is a spe- 
cial advantage in repeating the trip over the 


steamer, 


sacrificing the less- 


ag 
Cascades, because its chief attraction, Mount Ta- 
coma, is very apt to be hidden behind clouds of 
mist or of smoke for days or weeks ata time: 
wherefore it is well to revisit him at intervals of 
a few weeks. Clouds are less to be feared than 
the smoke from forest fires, which is only too apt 
to mar the pleasure of tourists in Washington 
and Oregon during July and August. 
times these conflagrations are caused by camp- 


Some- 


fires left burning by careless hunters, but this 
summer there were no extensive fires of this kind, 
and yet the air was odorous and opaque with 
smoke, owing to the innumerable ‘‘ clearings,” or 
places where farmers burn down their dense tim- 
ber in order to secure land for the plough. A 
volcano in full activity could hardly be more im- 
posing than the dazzling, nocturnal splendor of 
these fires—the united brilliancy of hundreds of 
blazing tir-trees, some lying prostrate in confused 
groups, others standing in stately array. several 
hundred feet high, until the flames rush up to 
Neverthe- 
fireworks do not compen- 
sate one for the loss of a sight of the dozen or 
more-snow-peaks which adorn Washington and 
Oregon. Perhaps the time is not very distant 
when timber will become valuable, and “ clear- 
ings 


manner. 


their tops and bring them down too. 
less, these transitory 


will have to be made in a less barbarous 
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Much of the land through which the Cascade 
branch of the Northern Pacifie passes is disfi- 
gured by dead black trees and stumps. Other 
portions are in full cultivation, and the crop 
most favored appears to be hops, especially im 
the Puyallup Valley, where these vines attain a 
most luxuriant and beautiful growth, which 
is said to have yielded last year one and a half 
million pounds of hops, many of them being still 
picked by Indians. 
ley is the most pronounced *‘ temperance ” region 
in the Northwest, and one of the largest hop- 
growers will not, under any circumstances, allow 


Curiously enough, this val- 


a saioon to be opened within his extensive do- 
main. This hop valley is between Tacoma and 
the Cascade Mountains, and--aside from the pic- 
turesque hop-vines and a mountain stream, with 
waters so clear that the passengers can see the 
trout in it 
speeds along for half an 


from the car-windows as the train 
hour—it is in these 
mountains that the scenic attractions centre. 
Untortunately, one of the most fascinating and 
; ‘switch 
back” —will exist no more after next June, The 
switebback is the name given to a part of the 
road where the train ascends the mountains by 
aseries of zigzag movements, somewhat like ¢ 


exciting features of this route — the 


sailing vessel tacking at sea. There is one mon- 
strous 110 ton engine in front of the train, and 
another one bebind, and when the train has 
reached a certain point, it is switched off, and 
starts ahead in the opposite direction, until a 
point is reached where six parallel roads can be 
seen, each a few hunired feet higher than its 
predecessor. Several times the train goes over 
trestle-works of a giddy height, and lookimg so 
frail as the train approaches them round acurve 
that the more timid passengers must feel some- 
what nervous, and breathe more freely when the 
perilous spot is safely passed. But, as just inti- 
mated, this mountainous ‘elevated ” railroad is 
merely a temporary arrangement, having been 
rendered necessary by the company’s inability to 
complete the Stampede Tunnel within the period 
designated by its contracts. The rock through 
which the tunnel passes is so soft that timbering 
is necessary, and the work therefore slow. As 
the Stampede Tunnel will be almost two miles in 
length, it will, of all tunnels in the United States 
rank next in length to the Hoosac. 

Neither the tunnel ner the switchback, howev- 
er, constitutes the cmef attraction of the Cascade 
route. That honor belongs to. Mount Tacoma, 
around which the train sweeps in a wide curve 
and at no great distance, so that it can be seen 
from many different points of view. With the ex- 
ception of Mount Whitney (15,500), Tacoma (14,444) 
is the highest peak on the Pacific Coast outside of 
Alaska; and it is the only peak in the United 
States south of Alaska which has its sides adorn- 
ed with genuine valley-seeking glaciers, fifteen in 
number. The time cannot be distant when thou- 
sands of tourists will annually visit these glaciers 
and attempt the ascent of this mountain, of 
which the first 11,000 feet are said to be very 
easy, though the remainder is difficult and peril- 
ous. At present it takes a week to go from the 
town of Tacoma to the mountain, but if the rail- 
road company would build a wagon road from, 
say, the Devil’s Elbow to the foot of the mountain, 
half that time would suftice for the ascent and re- 
turn. In one respect the Northern Pacifie ma- 
nagement has already earned the gratitude of all 
who have a sense of beauty, viz : 
this noble mountain its euphonious and poetic 
Indian name, ‘‘Tacoma,” in place of the ugly (and 
always mispronounced) French name ** Rainier.” 
All the maps of the Nerthern Pacifie Railroad 
use the Indian name, and if every tourist of taste 
will follow the example and taboo the word Rai- 
nier, it will be easy to suppress it in time. To 
those Pacific Coast people who stubbornly cling 
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perhaps not surprising that the wealthy Portland ness of his ra 1d w i up evervthing 1 iwev, foggy. sultry winter rains in New York 


ers have hitherto shown a remarka idifferer 1 tind—alarm and al itis known asa‘‘dry ” rain because, however it 





to the condition of their parks i str s l ( s th ( ' nly Poy iv t does t m t iturate the air 
large piles of wood in front of every ot se = but’ thr hout t intrv. where they are nu and depress the spirits by impeding the natural 
. here t ire | 


appear more useful than orna tal, and ¢ reat dema esp ally durit arvest time vaporation and healthy action of the skin. 
parts of tbe city a semi-rural aspect : rt . is been made within the Iasst Doubtless this peculiarity of climate is largely re 
excellent and cheap fuel, however, and t ur twelve vears that Ore n soilis admirably adapt sponsible for the re narkably beautiful complex 
quantities of pitch they contain g t ed for bops, and to this product many farmers ions of Oregon and Washington women, though 
lightful fragrance. Another | tliarity of Port who formerly relied on wheat and apples now de something may be due tothe fact that as chil 
land streets is that the blocks are un monly vot ull their attention In a country where dren they live almost entirely on fruit. The heat 
small. Fewer streets and wi nes would hav laborers are scarce there is an advantage in hav- | of Oregon summer days is seldom oppressive, be- 
been much more acceptable The waste of space inga barvest in which women and children can ' ing generally mitigated by a breeze; and the 
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are invariably cool enough for a blanket. 
Hence there are no sleepless nights, 

Now that the Oregon and California Railroad 
is almost completed, it is easy to survey the rich 


nichts 


resources and admire the fine scenery of Oregon 
(Mt. Hood or some other snow peaks being visi- 
ble from almost any elevated place in the State) 
by traversing the fertile Willamette, Umpqua, 
and Among the towns of 
interest on the route are Oregon City, with the 
falls of the Willamette; Aurora, a German com- 
munity founded by a religious enthusiast (or 


Rogue River valleys. 


sharper,” as the disappointed members now 
feel inclined to call him); Salem, the capital of 
the State; Albany, Eugene, and Roseburg, the 
last (in a bee line) from Crater 
Lake, the wonders of which woula tempt many a 
tourist, did they not involve the expenditure of a 
At Salem, the town having refus- 
ed to subseribe a certain sum, the Oregon and 
California Railroad buiit their depot a mile out- 
side the town, to the annoyance of everybody but 
The absence of a rival road shows 
itself also in the refusal tocheck baggage through 
to San -an arrangement which com- 
pels tourists to superintend personally the trans- 
ference to the stage at Ashland and the recheck- 
ing twenty miles beyond. At present, however, 
only seven miles of the road remain to be com- 
pleted, andinafew weeks the dusty stage ride be- 
tween San Francisco and Portland will bea thing 
of the past. 


not so véry far 


whole week, 


the cabmen. 


Francisco 


Asbland already seems warmer than 
Portland, and before the tourist crosses the line on 
the stage he feels that he is approaching another 
State. 


for while the word Cahfornia is inseparably as- 


But there is a surprise in store for him: 


sociated in his mind with grapevines and orange 
trees, the first thing that meets his view on crossing 
the State Ine isthe majestic snow-peak of Shasta. 
The railroad more than half circles this gigantic 
mountain, which remains in sight for five or six 
hours, and changes its aspect so frequently that a 
young lady in our car had much trouble in con- 
vincing her father, who looked up from his paper 
every balf hour, that he was still gazing on the 
mountain. The guide-book’s statement 
that if the bottom of Shasta were to drop out at 
time, it would leave a chusm seventy-five 
miles in circumference, gives one a better ap- 


Fame 
any 


proximate idea of its size than the appearance of 
the mountain itself at this time of the year, 
when it is almost denuded of snow. From Sis- 
sous, only seventeen miles away, 1t does not Jook 
so grand as Mt. Hood does from Portland, tifty 
milesaway, Spring is the proper time to see Shas- 
ta in bis snowy grandeur, and as his outlines are 
interesting, one can easily comprehend the enthu- 
siasm of those who have seen him wrapped in his 
magnifying white cloak, 

Soon after leaving Sissons the train passes a 
place where several strong springs of mineral 
water dash down the mountain side almost like 
then and in the 
morning the passengers find themselves at Oak- 
land, ready to cross the bay to San Francisco, 
\fter roaming about this hillside city for a few 
days and comparing my impressions with those 


waterfalls ; darkness sets in, 


recorded in the books, | find that nothing of im- 
portance seems to have been overlooked. It is 
duly noted everywhere that the cable cars area 
very pleasant way of climbing the hills on which 
the residences are healthily located; that the cli- 
mate calls for a hght overcoat part of every day 
in the that Chinatown is like a section 
taken bodily out of Canton ; that the suburban 
sand is drifted and whirled about by the stiff sea 


year, 


breeze into lovely mounds resembling snow 
drifts; and that every visitor to San Francisco 
must drive to the Clit? House and see the law- 


protected seals gambolling and barking on the 


rocks near the shore. It struck me, however, 


that there is less madness and more method in 


the music of the Chinese theatre than is common- 
ly ascribed to it. It bas a quaint charm of its 
own, though its occasional noisiness is undeniable. 
The plays seem to be modelled on the opéra-co- 
mique principle—i. e., there is unaccompanied 
dialogue alternating with accompanied dialogue, 
and with absolute music. As for the poor seals at 
the Cliff House, the late ‘* H. H.” seems to have set 
the fashion of reviling them as clumsy, hideous, 
noisy beasts which should be killed and the skins 
given to the poor; and even the guide-books now 
echo this strain. No doubt the seals are not 
‘‘ pretty,” yet they do give one a weird glimpse 
of northern animal life—as of a former geologi- 
cal epoch—which even the Alaskan tourist misses 
to-day, thanks to man’s murderous commercial 
instincts. 

From San Francisco to Los Angeles two routes 
are at present available, by sea or by the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. In a few months, per- 
haps, another and more picturesque railroad will 
take the tourist along the range of mountains 
near the coast. The Central Road is unpleasant 
because it goes through the warm middle valley 
of the State. It seems a pity to pass Merced 
without getting off to spend a week in the Yo- 
semite, and among the big trees. But, I am told, 
it is too lata in the season to see this valley 
to advantage, as much of its beauty lies in its 
snow-fed waterfalls, which are now small. Like 
Shasta, the Yosemite must be seen in spring, and 
the same, no doubt, is true of the lofty mountains 
that form the boundary between California and 
Nevada. How many of my readers are aware 
that from Shasta to Los Angeles, almost in a 
straight line, there are eleven peaks over 10,000 
feet in height, and culminating in Mt. Whitney, 
with 15,0007 It makes one long to spend the whole 
winter exploring these peaks and the floral val- 
leys between, abounding with game. No doubt 
many of the 100,000 Eastern visitors that Los 
Angeles County expects this winter will undertake 
such explorations. My own limited observations of 
this wonderful region—‘t Boomland ” it is called 
—must be reserved for another letter. But I 
cannot refrain from adding that as I write I hear 
a mother scclding her baby for putting a handful 
of dirt in her mouth. Real estate is too valuable 
hereabouts to be thus squandered in luxurious 
living. H. T. FINcK. 


STMON’S VICTOR COUSIN. 
Paris, October 6. 

PHILOSOPHICAL studies have been completely 
transformed in France in the past thirty years ; 
science has taken the place of philosophy, and the 
present professors of what still goes under the 
latter name are obliged to study the works of the 
modern savants—I ought, perhaps, to say scien- 
tists, but I am not yet used to this expression, 
which has only lately been adopted among us. 
For many years Victor Cousin was the chief 
representative of the French philosophical school. 
He had invented a philosophical doctrine which 
he called eclecticism ; it was something like a 
musical potpourri. Cousin professed to have 
taken something from every philosophy—the best, 
of course, of each. He had borrowed something 


from the Greeks, sometbing from England 
and Scotland, something from the French 


philosophers of the seventeenth century ; he had 
not forgotten the Germans. He had taken his 
honey from every flower. What characterized, 
on the whole, his selection was a strong tendency 
to pure spiritualism, a psychology which did 
not. lay its foundation on any _ physiologi- 
cal facts, and which dealt only with ideas 
and with consciousness. In this respect it can- 
not be denied that the philosophy of Cousin had 
a good influence ; it was superior to the coarse 
materialism of the schools of the eighteenth cen- 
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the higher and 
it Was optimist 


tury; if appealed incessantly to 
better parts of human nature ; 
and not pessimist ; it was inspiring, and not dis- 
couraging. The generations which were brought 
up under its influence were bappier than our 
modern generations, which are led entirely by 
positivism. Happiness is not, however, a mea- 
sure of truth, Tbe modern school has completely 
renounced eclecticism, regarding it as a futile 
and which has no solid 
basis. 
thing of the past as the philosophy of 
Malebranche. 

We will not here attempt to study Cousin in the 
character of a philosopher; he was interesting as 
aman. He left valuable historical works, and a 
place has been given to him in the collection 


useless construction, 
The philosophy of Cousin is as much a 
Nicole cr 


which I already noticed here, of ‘* Les 
Grands Eerivains Francais.” M. Jules Simon 
has written the volume devoted to Cousin, and 
no netter choice could have been made, as M. 
the present 


have 


Jules Simon may be said to be at 
time the best representative of the philosophy of 
Cousin. like 
most biographies, an apdlogy; we often feel the 


This Diography is not, however, 





claw of the satirist under the velvet glove. 
‘There are.” he says, for instance, ‘men who 
make much noise during their lifetime, and 


whom posterity does not know”; and he adds 
unmediately, ** Victor Cousin was not of such.” 
But when you read the first pbrase, you cannot 
help applying it to Cousin; and you are contirm- 
ed in this instinctive impression by what follows: 


**Cousin made his name immortal by great ser 
vices and by good works ; but those who did not 
live in his lifetime can hardly imagine what a 
noise he made in this world while be was in it. 
He hiked noise; he was anxious for it. lL remem- 
ber that, at the approack of the Revolunon of 
1848, the noise of political and social questions 
naviug somewhat drowned the noise he made him- 
self over philosophical and religious questions, he 
trembled for fear of being forgotten. ‘Show 
yourself,’ said he to me ; ‘we must show our- 
selves.’ He said ‘We must’ as the King savs 
‘We will.) When he was Minister of Public [n- 
struction [he was Minister for onty eight months], 
he filled the Monitevr and the official papers wita 
his circulars, bis puplic speeches, lis projects. 
M. Damron [a professor of philosophy], who 
was, to vse M. Cousin’s own expression, the 
wisest of the wise, mildly reproached him : * You 
make too much show ; you will tire the public.’ 
But Cousin answered, *We must show our 


selves,’” 

Victor Cousin was born in Paris November 23, 
1792. He was the son of a jeweller—that 
say, of for a jeweller; 
bis mother was a washerwoman, He was brought 


is to 


an artisan who worked 


up at first in the street, like a gamin de Paris, A 
kind lady, the wife of a professor, took charge of 
his education and had him sent to a /yece; he 
showed at once bis cleverness and took all the 
prizes. In 1510 he entered the Normal School 
for professors which had just been founded. At 
the age of twenty he was Professor of Greek ; in 
1813 he was appointed chargé des couferences of 
philosophy, his function 
with the students to the lectures of the Faculty 
of Letters, and of explaining these afterwards to 
them. He had among his pupils at the Normal 
School Jouffroy and Damiron, who afterwards 
became famous, and Bautain, who became the 
Abb¢ Bautain, and acquired some notoriety as a 
religious philosopher. 

Royer-Collard, who was Professor of Philoso- 


going 


consisting In 


phy in 1815, chose Victor Cousin as his suppléant 
—a great honor for so young a man; and during 
the Hundred Days, as Royer-Collard was a 
stanch Royalist, Cousin enlisted in the Royal 
Volunteers. not long: he 
went one day from Paris to Vincennes, and re 
turned the next day. Cousin was twenty-two 
years old. The despotism of Napoleon seemed 
odious to him, and he looked upon the Bourbons 
He was not then, however, mixed 


His campaign was 


as suviours. 
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least 
They accepted 


timore at have no cause of complaint. 
his confession and repentance, 
and made him one of their number, and it surely 
is not fair to punish him now for sins which they 
only knew through his confession, and which they 
condoned when they made use of his services, 

W. JOHNSTON PRESTON, 

[ We believe it to be true, beyond question, 
that in 1882 Senate: Gorman and Higgins did 
quietly afford whatever assistance they could, 
without exposing themselves publicly, to the 
But Mr. Gorman’s ob 
ject, as we understand it, was to break down 


new-judge movement. 


Whiyte’s influence in Baltimore, since the latter 
was responsible for the nomination of the old 
judge ticket; and the election of the 
judges would, therefore, tend to destroy his in- 
fluence. 


hew 


These tactics were completely suc- 
cessful. Tliggins’s assistance and advice con- 
cerned the prevention of fraud, and could be 
properly accepted. 
Reformers of 


In no other sense have the 
Baltimore made Mr. Higgins 
‘fone of their number.” In the course of the 
campaign Higgins confessed the details of the 
burning of the ballots in 1875; and our inform- 
ation does not lead us to believe that his sins 
came to an end in that year or in ten years, 
But we cannot here go into particulars. —Ep 
NATION. } 





ONE MODEL TOWN. 


To THE EpITor or THe NATION: 

Str: The con litions which make up a model 
workingmen’s town are manifold and complex as 
life itself. In view of your able and interesting 
comments on paternal experiments in town build 
ing, as in Milbausen and Pullman, I would call 
attention to the town of Millville, where some of 
the elements of an ideal town have been evolved 
from the natural desire for self-betterment in the 
people, under conditions so far favorable that 
they were not hindered by idealists or capitalists, 
but were mercifully let alone. 

Twenty-five years of building associations and 
fifteen years of enforce prohibition of saloons 
have produced a material prosperity which is of 
a diferent kind from the prescriptive goodness 
of the made-to-order towns, It is founded in the 
moral character of the menand women who have 
created it, and is correspondingly secure and per- 
manent 

A generation of no saloons and easy home- 
building facilities has changed the character of 
the place from a town of factory tenements to 
one where over one-half of the working people 
live in their own homes, These homes are not 
crowded either within or without. They are 
comfortable cottages, with porticoes and gardens, 
costing from $1,000 to $5,000 each, Six building 
associations now issue about $100,000 annually 
for this purpose, and a largeamount is spent from 
ether sources, One botel provides better accom 
modation for the travelling public now than four 
licensed taverns did with hal? the population in 
** license ” days, 

if Henry George wants to know how people 
value a freehold who have conquered a vice and 
built such a monument over its ashes, let him 
come down and try to disturb the * remains.” 

R. M. A. 


MiLLVILLE, N. J., November 15, 1887. 
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CHEER FOR PHILANTHROPISTS, 





To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sire: Over against Mr. Sedgwick’s doleful tale 
(Nation, No. 1161) of the insensibility of poor 
people to improved tenement-hotises in Boston 


may be set a very different story told by Mrs. 
Backus in a paper on ‘‘ The Need and Opportuni- 
ty for College-Trained Women in Philanthropic 
Work,” read before the New York Association of 
Collegiate Alumn last spring and recently 
printed. She describes tenement-houses erected 
in Brooklyn in 1877 and which observe every 
written and unwritten law for the comfort, safe- 
ty, and moral purity of their inmates, which are 
filled the year round, paying returns of more than 
6 per cent. upon the original investment, and 
which contribute—though they house 1,100 souls 
—not one feather’s weight to the citys annual 
burden of crime and pauperism, 

There must be some cause for this different 
state of things; it can hardly be taken for grant- 
ed that human nature is all right in Brooklyn 
and is in need of a radical change in Boston. 
Mr. Sedgwick says that he has been an attentive 
observer of the experiment in Boston, but he 
does not say that he has questioned some of the 
families who have lived in the houses, and who 
have afterwards moved out of them, as to the 
causes of their dissatisfaction. Toa scientific ob- 
server this would seem to be the natural way of 
getting at the reason of the failure. But even 
if such families are fond of darkness and dirt and 
publicity, it is not a change of human nature into 
some hitherto undiscovered species that is called 
for in their case, any more than in the case of 
so-called decent people who are fond of the 
common run of comic operas, It is merely the 
raising of one rank of people into the rank which 
is just above them, and whose example is con- 
stantly before their eyes, tbat the lover of his 
kind hopes in either case to accomplish. H. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A few days ago a cutting from a recent 
issue of your paper was sent me, with a request 
that I would answer the article on tenement- 
houses which it contained. Without in the least 
wishing to throw discredit on the kindly and con- 
scientious efforts of those gentlemen to whom the 
writer of the article refers, [ should be very glad 
to present a different view of the subject of tene- 
ment-houses, and te show wherein my experience 
in the management of them has been of a more 
encouraging nature than that of Mr. Sedgwick’s 
friends. 

To do this it is necessary to recall the work 
which was attempted. 
that a block of wooden houses was built by two 
gentlemen, oue of them a physician, for a class 


Five years ago it seems 


of tenants who are obliged to live in tenements, 
not being able to afford separate houses, Every 
effort was made to secure the comfort and pri- 
vacy of the tenants, and the tenements were of- 
fered to themata very slight increase in price 
over what they would have had to pay for such 
accommodations as an ordinary tenement-house 
aifords. Asa result, Mr. Sedgwick tells us that 
the tenements have never been appreciated and 
are not sought for, and he gives us to understand 
that after five years, in which the owners of the 
property have spent both time and money in 
vain, they have become convinced that people of 
this class hke to live in dirt and publicity rather 
than in cleanliness and privacy. 

Now may I present my side of the question, 
and tell my story also?) Nearly nine years ago a 
friend agreed with me that we would hire a large 
and much neglected tenement house in Boston, 
and see for ourselves whether its condition could 
be improved. As a result we have found that 
tenants care very much to have rules enforced in 
regard to cleanliness and privacy; that they 
greatly prefer good management an? careful su- 
pervision of the property to an easy-going or in 
different rule ; that they are ready to help us to 
keep up the character of the house ; and that 
they will put up witb inferior accommodations 


for the sake of living ina tenement-aouse where 
rules are made and enforced. 

Here is an entirely different state of things 
from that represented by Mr. Sedgwick, yet his 
expression of opinion is an honest one, and is en- 
titled to consideration. Why has the experience 
of my friend and myself been so entirely differ- 
ent from that of. Mr. Sedgwick and his friends ? 
It seems to me that the answer is a very simple 
one. We did the work ourselves. We made no 
plans how the poor ought to live; we provided 
no houses which we thought exactly what the 
poor needed (though such houses have been the 
later outcome of our work). We went among 
them to collect our rents, and to oversee our 
house, and trusted that in time we should learn 
in just what direction we could be of use to our 
tenants. Only by daily and often almost hour- 
ly intimacy with their lives, could we hope to 
find out how to help those lives to be less cramped 
and degraded by tbe pressure of outward circum- 
stances; only by being constantly on the spot 
could we learn how to be good landlords, This 
required greater leisure than a busy physician 
could probably aiford. 

Looking back over the nine years, I can still 
remember how at first our well-meant 
were regarded with suspicion, but 1 can also re- 
member gratefully the way in which that suspi- 
cion was gradually overcome. I can recall the 
pleasant thrill it gave me when the tenants first 
began to take a prile in the house, not merely 
in the care of their own rooms, but in the gene- 
ral aspect of the building. It is a small matter 
to mention, but it was no small evidence of good 
feeling when one woman, out of her own means, 
provided curtains for the windows of the common 
hall. It may seem of small importance, but to 
me it is worth remembering, that after the first 
year or two the wreaths which we hung in the 
corridors at Christmas remained untouched until 
Easter, and that, too, in a house where there are 
always eighty peop!e, more or less. 

Of far more importance was the improvement 
in the cleanliness and quietness of the house. In- 
stead of the noise of brawling and drunkenness 
which prevail-d before we took the building, a 
sense of order and quiet began to make itself felr, 


efforts 


and Lean remember such expressions as these : 
‘* I’m sure this house is like a palace to what it 
was.” ‘ You could hear a pin fall bere now !” 
Yet we had attempted no rigorous reforms —the 
change had come gradually. We had insisted, 
quietly but firmly, on observance of rules — on 
cleanliness, on sobriety, on privacy; and, in time, 
the tenants themselves had come to desire these 
things. 

Perhaps the whole matter can best be summed 
up in one word—we had taken an interest in our 
tenants and in their lives. 
who has not been among them, how much it 
means to these people to have a friend, as well as 
a landlord, with whom to deal. 

Ou one point only do I agree with Mr. Sedg- 
wick, and that is in acknowledging that tenants 
of this class ‘* prefer the fellowship of tbe crowd 
more than the retirement of the home”; and can 
we wonder at this? Is it strange that people 
who have many of them never known bvoks, 
never beard gcod music, never had any rest or re- 
freshment after the hard routine of their daily 
lives, prefer the slight excitement or amusement 
which comes from contact with their fellows, 
from some slight share in the give-and-take of the 
great world, of which, during their working 
hours, they form only a mechanical part? It bas 
always seemed to me most natural that tenants 
should prefer small front rooms on crowded tho- 
roughfares rather than better quarters in a more 
secluded situation. Why, the street is their thea- 
tre, their stage, almost their world! And it is 
surely better for a man to see it from his win- 


No one can know, 
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dows than to leave his family to go in search of — profound nker measured with Paul Potter and t Sir H I s ‘Ms 
it. Cuyp: be is a captivating drea I mpared 1X This « VI Reg 
;, with Terburg and Metzu; he has certait t 
Such are some of my views in regard t ssiaiidacda iG nah asl har upg . Vise im \ : 
athiit i 1 I \ li oes | 
tenants and their needs. If Mr. Sedgwick differs — ties of Steen. of Ostad rof | wer. Asa ma Ma 
from me, I can only wishthat it wasin his power be car t ther lt t 1 pA 
re i 
° ' " ) \ 
to hire a tenement-bouse for a vear, and to se un ju tr 


for himself whether there is not much truth in ‘ : \ 4) 
: ; IN CFEC S. 
my side of the question as opposed to that of 1 SUPPRESSIO VERI 


friends. — ~ee 


In conclusion I sh wuld like to add that I have a ? eas ] ARLI Ns 
seen the same rules applied to twelve hous Pa M George KNOT By urtis, W nad sent list : . 
some new, some old—and everywhere witb equa aul y wi n tt i f James | ) New A \ 
success: and that this success 1 believe to be [8S furnisbed ¢ Appletons’  ¢ putctio Fanuliar S . \ 
largely due to the keynote of ‘nferest which was : rican Biography’ the sket that bt the f , 
struck in the beginning. —Very truly yours sigent it Apres nd a : I 

ALICE N. LINCOL lumn closely-printed pages, yet in it all Mr. | ice 8 
I PON, Ovtol SS tis ver I it st . “ 
Stipa — Tat ind char t ict its < ) Sta \ 
CRUELTY TO WILD FLOWERS. a menneagh Mis 
ference Was the Mimina i s diy e . 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: macy, and gives t positive sid is lifelong | work: a Ly \\ 


Sr: Will you permit me, through you Pp y,as hi nduct in tt us tu $ the ° | 
lumins, to speak a word in behalf of the wild flow Presidency shows its “o's Mr. | 8 Mr. Charles ¢ ‘ ‘ 
ers that are perishing from the face of the eart! glozes over the latter and tot ts Wt for 
Many charming varieties onee found im this m™er. Is not this a serious literary offen \1 i series 
neighborhood have vanished from their accus not the editors a t ime f ALLOW var l 
tomed haunts, and the same sad story may be re Pimportant f i } N ‘ 
peated everywhere. Like ‘les neiges d‘antan, J. P. Gas TUN mediately by Harper & Hr 
they’ have passed away for ever—fallen victims . ut M 


perchance, to the greed of gain, which strips the 

ponds of the water-lhlies so thoroughly that none “IS BEING BUILT ETC... ONCE MCRI 
are left for seed, and despoils the fields and b: oe - t tat 
sides of their flowery treasure to sell in the streets ssid ; antes t 


of our great cities; or to the irelessness and Ss After s y.la ‘ M \ \ 
folly of amateur botanists, or even of genuine write conclusively res tit two] tst N \ 
tlower-lovers, who dig up«a// the roots and pull | on ina con ! ] N 
al/ the flowers in the unlucky spots they visit. 1] if your paper poo Wot ‘ 

The State of Connecticut, some time since, Mr. T. L. Kingt int, s' New |] vacd b's ‘ 
passed a law for the protection of the chmbing | Hs 1 oS, alleges it he 1 : rly t s sister, Miss AK 
fern: cannot there be some legislative action for eventeenth century, t ras It I M \ 


the benetit of the yet fairer wild flowers Lhe } langerous Having lat “Ui fin. \ fawt ! ‘ 





wholesale destruction of birds for hat-trimmings ferring to tt ok w 
has roused general ipdignation, and ** Audubou it. | there read: ** For | y begins to grow St 
societies ’ have been formed to save the feat! t lane s I s 
ed beauties from annibilation; why should not tion bot - 
* Linnwan societies * do as much for these cbil ind J sof J : ‘ ‘ I ~ 
dren of the woods aud meadows, and save them Now tl Stes A 
and us from the fate that Is impending in substitution for the simple licative present nn eX : 2 cK 
N. W. Dass siona , trated w ‘ 
NEW BEprorp, October, L887 i dangerous W.S 
Cineeiioap cee Rinaaietiaiad ae eae fr I ss WI] ' \ } 
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To THE Epiror OF THE NATION not the result of tampering esa ince ‘ i } eer MI Mt 

Sir: In your paper of October 6 you spesk of a to incredibly Y I st 
“singularly thoreugh criticism” of dean Frat f a locution ant ting the ascertair Xist I Lothrop ¢ 
cois Millet which appeared in the Af/antic for f its use s. by Mary ud i wnt 1, author 
October, and which you say 1s called out by the Izs punctuation 1 led, the sentence it ALL A net Light a‘ Lif f 
recent exhibition of his works in Paris. You d tio® has been adulterated, fait ss editing not Southey, from new i? i J | 
not seem to have noticed the remarkable similar having I ntent wit oT t L At M 
ity between the conclusions of the writer in the is / anzerous s Ms... Mus 
Atlantic and those of the French artist and criti Brit... 4,175, fol For this infor tion | L 4 I s ( re { 
Eugéne Fromentin, On page 205 of his book lebted to mv ving ft | Char ss t r Treatme th Medical and Surg edit 
the old masters of Belgium and Holland, called \ tells 1 t \ t iv. that ul J. M. Keating, will be published by J 
‘Les Maitres d’Autrefois* (E. Plon et ¢ , 1% the writing of the MS s very distinet. Bb. Lippincott Co., the first ime being €x} 
Fromentin bas the following paragraph \s regards a Ww ' to appear the early t f next ’ 

‘* An extremely original painter of our t y 0 SPeRKe of, the print Wiis Sed i yM work W be of a horoughly pra ! 
man of lofty enough soul, of meiat ten} fess z MS. writt bout LH iracte! 
ment, of good heart, a true countr in by , =e anes Grant es f v — a 
ture, has said about the country and a t aa 

t > = ’ ~ a’ ‘ (rt ~ ty \ i I id i \ t i I 


try people, about the hards 
and the nobility of their 
Hollander would never have thought of saying Tet was barils ences ate’ 








t 
» has expressed the ilanguage slight , é 

He has expressed them in language =lig ‘ . a Risiciecailet tained be peniee Mie. 2 20 Mestemees’s Milde Gent 
and by methods in which the thoughr ts I 7 ; — 

and more vigorous than the execution. Histurt state le, pl book The Leading Facts of | lish Histor 
thought has been inimensely applauded. lh has : t ( ned have now brought out a revised edi 
en ores Fren art something of the sens rat t | Englis f this. with \ wi tion. in which the shght criticisms we besto | 
jility of a Burns, less apt in maki mself ; 

: bel : » ’ tua ts thes ¥s of Ioht non its predecessor have all been heede 
understood. To sum uo as he . — } \ ‘ } lob ipon its pred r hay ill been h ed Ii 
not painted and left beautiful pictures‘ His ‘ vas} | maps 1 tables ha been multiphed, and the 
mauner, his utterat I mean ¢t t x ! t avtl ind g j b> ¢ stili mo leser the attention of teacher 
form without which the creations of t P ‘ a hisclesed It s gratifying thi to see £0 carefal 
have neither being nor exist sitt f 9 
ties necessary t tamp b ; ‘ ‘ } ; } ry s44 ' ' , tudet n " i plished a writer a 
give him the certainty of R He is i 4 r,t MAS, ts p tiv indica M Arthur G an employ bis powers in the pr 
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a series of school readers on Ameri- 
Interstate Publishing 
Company). These readers are three in number: 
‘The Discovery and Exploration of America,’ 
‘The Colonization of America,’ and ‘ The Making 
ot Nation” 
the mauguration of Mr, Cleveland. 
us that nothing could be better for their purpose 
than these books, which succeed in an unusual 
degree in compressing the entire course of Ame- 
rican history into a very moderate space, and in 


paration of 


ean history (Chicago : 


the American the last reaching to 


It seems to 


telling the story in a style at once interesting and 
serious —no writing done for children, and no ef- 
fort Tbe books are in- 
tended to advance in difficulty from one part to 
there is no essential difference in 
We hope these readers and others hke 


to attract by pictures, 


another, but 
style. 
them will partly supersede the popular readers 
for the 
most part a medley of disconnected selections. 
Dr. W.S. Mayo’s ‘ Kaloolah: The Adventures 
of Jonathan Romer’ lends itself well to illustra- 
tions, and, after many years, this story has been 
revived by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, with the aid of 
Mr. A. Fredericks, who supplies a large number 
of brush drawings for full-Page engraving, and 
not a few pen-and-ink sketches scattered among 
Scenically and picturesquely, 
the larger illustrations are taking and effective, 
but the action of the characters, even in the most 


which now bave possession of our schools 


the letterpress. 


dramatic situations, is apt to be feeble. 

From the same publishers we have the first two 
volumes in York Powell's series of ‘‘ English His- 
tory by Contemporary Writers.” These are W. 
J. Ashley’s ‘Edward II. and His Wars’ and the 

tev. W. H. Hutton’s ‘The Misrule of Henry 
Itt.’ both of which the 
Vution, Nos. 1152, 1155, They are attractive little 
books, within and without—the illustrations be- 
ing often contemporaneous with the text. 


have been noticed in 


‘Parlor Games, for the Wise and Otherwise’ 
(Rochester: The O. M. Hubbard Co.) 1s a handy 
pocket collection, duly indexed, and well calcu- 
lated to serve the purpose of innocent amuse- 
ment. 

Burke on ‘ The Sublime and Beautiful’; George 
Herbert's ‘Temple’; and more selections from 
Platarch’s ‘ Lives’—Timoleon, Paulus i milius, 
iysander, Sylla — acceptably enlarge Cassell’s 
National Library. 

Henry George sends usa paper edition of his 
‘Protection or Free Trade ?’—the most useful of 
all his writings. 

Sheets Nos. 10,14, 15 of the New Jersey Geo- 
logical Survey's Atlas of the State complete this 
They all relate to the southern 
portion, from Salem to Delaware Bay, and from 
the Delaware River to the Atlantic, and exhibit 
in the usual detail the vicinity of Salem, Bridge- 
ton, and Mullville, respectively. 
now set a laudable example to all other States, 


admirable work, 


New Jersey has 


and if it owes its place asa pioneer partly to its 
geographical position, which enabled it to profit 
very extensively by the labors of the Coast Sur- 
little must 

it direction of its own Survey under Prof. 
(reorge H. Cook. A topographical Atlas like this, 


vey, not a be set down to the iIntelli- 


mascale of an inch to a mile, and with contour 
lines and indications of altitude, is a great boon 
to residents and tourists, and will be seized upon 
by commercial map-makers for the improvement 
of their charts of New Jersey. They must make 
long strides, however, before they can rival the 
workmanship of this Atlas, 

The fund for the education of the freedmen so 
wisely devised by the late John F, Slater of Nor- 
wich. Conn..is known to everybody; and all who 
admire philanthropy of so high an order will be 
glad to learn that Mr. Slater's portrait is prefix- 
ed to a semi-private volume of * Addresses at the 
in 


iNsh (Cambridge 


Dedication of the Slater Memorial Building’ 


the same town on November 4, 


| 


University Press). The building, which provides 
a public ball, lecture-rooms, a hbrary, a museum, 
is a gift to the Free Academy of Norwich by Mr. 
William A, Slater, who thus honors his father— 
both visibly, in the fine structure, and in the per- 
petuation of public spirit from generation to 
generation. The addresses were one by the Rev. J. 
P. Gulliver—interesting for its revelations of the 
difficulties which popular education encounters 
from ‘ politics,” even in New England; and by 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, 
who pointed out some of the ways in which the 
new building could be made to answer the inten- 
tion of the donor. 

The Journal of [Animal] Morphology, edited 
by C. O. Whitman and E. P. Allis of Milwaukee, 
and published by Ginn & Co., 
expected initial number of which has just ap- 
peared, is the most ambitious American enter 
prise in pure zodlogy since the “Contributions ” 
of the elder Agassiz, and, if duly sustained, will 
greatly advance science and be an bonor to the 


3oston, the long- 


country. This number contains seven papers by 
well-known naturalists; with a single exception, 
they are accompanied by admirable plates, and 
are either too tecbnical or too long to have found 
place in other natural-history periodicals. In- 
deed, so far from injuring these Jatter, the publi 
cation of this journal should enable them to be 
more popular and more intelligible to those who 
are interested 
time nor the training for technical discussions. 
It is to be hoped that later numbers may present 
more of vertebrate anatomy and embryology, 
derived, among other sources, from papers which 
might otherwise be published, not altogether ap- 
Self-interest, 


in science, but have neither the 


propriately, in medical journals, 
pride of country, and regard for the progress of 


unmixed morphology, alike call upon every 
American zoSlogist to aid in the firm establish- 
ment of this most commendable publication, 


produced as it is by the association of Boston 
with a city of the ‘* Great Northwest.” 

Bulletin No. 1 of the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture embodies a report on 
the 
Forestry. 


Relation of Railroads to Forest Supplies and 
A great variety of woods are exhibited 
as to their structure by means of photo-micogra- 
phic transverse and other sections, on a uniform 
seale of 100 diameters, 
ties and their decay and modes of preservation; of 
metal ties and spark arresters. 

The sixth instalment of the ‘ Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War’ (The Century Co.) is most 
ly given up to Gen. Buell’s incisive ‘‘ Shiloh Re- 


Appendices treat of wood 


viewed.” 

The American addition to the Tauchnitz 
series is Mrs. Burnett's dehghtful juvenile come 
dy, ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 

That the northern half of Africa is essentially a 


latest 


Mobammedan country is known to most persons, 
but the fact is perhaps seldom borne in mind. 
One may see in the double No, 129-150 of the 
Journal of the Berlin Geograpbiecal Society a 
large map of the dark continent, in which shading 
and color are employed to manifest to the eye the 
extent and local relation of the various religions 
in Africa. 
companied by many statistical tables of missions, 
The autbor is Dr. A. Oppel. 

The Bulletin of the Société de Géographie, just 


The corresponding text is a paper ac 


issued, is chiefly devoted to the annual review of 
the progress of geographical science during the 
year 1886, by the Secretary, M. Ch. Maunoir. 
Particular attention is, of course, paid to the 


French explorations in western Africa and the 
Congo Basin. The Viecomte Charles de Fou- 
cauld contributes a brief sketch of his adventur- 


ous journey in Morecco in the years 1885-4, 


On account of the disturbed state of the country, 
he was obliged to travela great part of the way in 
the disguise of a Morocce Jew, under the name of 


Rabbi Joseph. He says that to be obliged to 
walk in the towns with naked feet, to receive in- 
juries, and to be stoned occasionally, Was compa- 
ratively nothing: but to be compelled to live con- 
stantly with this degraded race was an intolerable 
torment. of 
covery, he was able to take frequent observations 
and to plot bis route from day to day. 
the easier from the fact that his Oriental dress, 
and especially the Eastern custom of frequent 
prayer apart from one’s compantons, allowed him 
to take his observations unperceived. His map, 
which accompanies bis paper, is a very beautiful 


Notwithstanding the danger dis 


This was 


specimen of cartograpby, and gives very full de- 
tails, as, for instance, distiaguishing by varied 
lines the living streams, the dry channels, and 
which of M. F 
cauld’s observations are mostly of the interior, 
and not, where they might possibly have been 
looked for, along the Algerian frontier, consider 
ing the French designs upon Morocco, 

It is announced that Dr. 
known African traveller, is about to publish 1m 
mediately a short account of the Mahdi’s revolt. 
His maps will be ready soon after Christmas, and 
the account of his travels in the spring. 

The Annuatre dela Presse 
Schoenbof) is still published in itseighth year un- 
der the name of mile Mermet, who died in ISS4. 
It makes a volume of over a thousand pages, con- 


those contain pools water ou- 


Junker, the well 


Francaise (Boston: 


taining a very full list of the various periodicals 
and newspapers of France, with succinct but suf- 
ficient details in regard to them 
shade of their political opinions, something of 


the particular 


their history; and not only the names of their 
editors, list of pro 
minent editorial writers is frequently given, as 
well as much other information of general inte 

rest. During the year ISS6 the number of P 
sian publications was 1,995, while there were 3,100 
in the rest of France, an increase in all of 545 
It is interesting to note 


responsible but a their 


ari 


since the previous year. 
that there has been a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of Republican journals of various shades, 
while there are sixteen more monarchical papers 
than in 18S), including under this name not only 
royalist, but also imperialist papers. The useful 
list of pseudonyms of writers in the French press 
is very much increased in the present volume. 
Mo 
zart’s **Don Giovanni,” which is to be specially 
celebrated at Salzburg on October 29, 
oceasion of a German work just published, 
tled ‘The Legend of Don Juan on the Stage, by 
Karl Engel. In it, after treating of the histor 
cal character and the origin of the legend, he gives 
some account of the various stage adaptations of 
this story which have been produced during the 
past two bundred and fifty years. Another w 
*Mozart’s Don Juan,’ 1787-1887, by R. 
sauff, contains a rich store of historical and sta- 
tistical details in relation to Moz 
opera. 

‘Die Schiitze des Goethe-National-Museums in 
Weimar,’ consisting of sixty heliotype copies of 
portraits, busts, ete., of the poet and his family, 
of his bric-&-brac and his art efforts (Sa surpris 


The centennial of the first performance olf 


is also the 
enti- 


rk. 
von Frei- 


simply 


art’s 


ing number of drawings by hits band”), is 
announced to be rublished in ten parts (Weimar: 
Louis Held: New York: B. Westermann & Co.). 
The text will be furnished by 
rath C. Ruland. 

The author of 
‘Federal Taxes and State Expenses,’ 
lately noticed very summarily, shows us to have 
been in error in reporting him to assert that 
“three per cent. of the population of the country 
own more than two-thirds of all the property, 
and pay but one-fourth of the taxes.” He really 
says this of three per cent. of the fa. 
The correction gives an @ Jorfior? emphasis 
our dissent 


own 


Director Geh, Hof 


the economic monograph on 


which we 
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—We recorded last week the death of Prof. John 
H. Wheeler at Newbury, Vt.. on Octobe: 
Something more than this passing mention is du 
to one who was n 
the Nation, but an ornament t \inerican 
scholarship, and whose premature end at the ag 
of thirty-six cut short a career of great pt 

What was especially st! ’ » bis talent was 


t only a valued contributor t 


its versatility. He was,” writ ne who knew 
him intimately for a long period i walking edi 


tion of Notes and Oneru Ll neve ew bim at 





fault, upon any subject. for an answer to a ques 
tion.” He grad 1 from Harvard ¢ n 
IS71, having during the tinguished bit 


ht 


ing the next year he taught in ot e leadit 
Boston private schools. ‘Tt n attracted 
him, and he s} 





j t 


Law School, with every indicati avil vel 
chosen the profession | hing, however. he 
gravitated again, received the degree of Masts 
of Arts in 1875, was a fellow of t! Johns Hoy 
kins University in tSi#-7, held Parker fellow 
ship of Harvard University in IS77-S0, which 
gave him three years in Germany and Italy and 
earned him the degree ot Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Born in Iss0. Returned 
to America, be was for o1 vear Professor of 
Latin at Bowdoin College, and then, in September, 
ISS2, became Professor of Greek in the | ver 

ty of Virginia, where bis strength broke down 
and a premonition of death overtook hin a 
resigned his post during the po umn Pr 

Wheeler was wiarried in Iss 1 leaves a wife 
and intant daughter Among | unpublished 
literary remains are scholia on difficult: passages 
in Horace and Euripides which deserve to see the 


light, 


We are glad t hat tl Johns H ! 
studies of local institut sf self-government 
are not to be bounded by tli imaginary line 
which separates the United States from Canada. 
The fifth and sixth (joint) numbers of t fifth 
series are’ Local Government in Canada, by Jobn 
George Bourinot, Clerk of the House of Commons 


As might be anticipated, this l 


graph contains much 


of Canada. 





terest, much also that deserves to be nsidered 
practically by citizens of the Uvited States. Tl 
experiments made in the britis nies re 
Vive those institutions of | selt vernment 
which have become near] 


country, Ina form adapted to t needs of t 


present age, are very interestir md valua is 
the result of carefuland systemat caminatior 
into those needs, and not of t ippy-go-lucky 


le 


of the line. For, while we must f that 


slation which there is so mu f on our s 





our method, not being based 


crowing out of immediat eds, is ¢ 
evolving an American syst f y 
excellence, we ought to re i also that 5 
process of evolution wv { t wal t 
results improved, by more 1 dt 


precedents and theoretica rat 

In the ninth iss of M 
James Bryce, M. P 
tive manner * The Predict s of Hat 
De Tocqueville. 
dents the utility of comparing 
lopment of our Government th t pes 
fears of those who laid its fou t ’ 
vaticinations of later observers in its 1 
For this purpose he « ses 
more exactly, Ham 
the ‘ Democracy in America H vs t 
one case upon the objections tot lera 
stitutton which Hamuilt if t tter’s 
own privat apprehensions at t 4 \ 
his ideal, and his put reca t vork 
of the pou 





‘The 


Prof. } 


ly 


rvce gives what is reallv a most valua 


inalvsis of T 





Thus. } 
statesn 
nator 
trv, ! 1 
0 nt 
natural 
rat 


In An 


} 

ples, } 

t n } 
Cont 

LiWwuvs 

But t} 


where it attempts to be quantitative.” The second 
part of Tocquevilie’s work, issued in IS), Prof 
Br nsiders quite theoretical, and divorced 
iN facts either as sources or as illustrat s of 
s conclusions 
Among Prof. Bryce’s independent remarks 
iny e striking from their sagacity, or for 
light they throw on too familiar features of ul 
institutions. Thus, he says of the perpetual con 


gislature 


t i 
. f 
st 
amend 


Americans. Hesays of our national cohesiveness 
Nor sthe growth of the Union make tl t 
tion of its parts in one body more diff t. Ontl 
ntrary, the United States is a smaller intry 
now, when it stretches from the Bay I iv t 
the Gu f California, with its sixtv n s af 

people, than it was n IN] w ts thirte 
' just as the vil iworld was larzer 
thet f Her ss that it is now.” ef Not 
ju re, we will say that S paper I 
Bryce’s leads one to expect great things s 
ition Way irk a ship int state ¢ 
that, wher equey wrote, "Washingt Irving 
was pl bly the only aut whos bad 
ro} 4 reas ¢ per Was tl is 
ans still is. ¢ an : rican 1 
N s i rat say t tthe } 
N ar wd Ml States I ta ¥ vas 
N +} ; m™m : f 
( ~ Er ast erself t e 
‘ . a - 
RG mes of the WwW transia 
Miss ls Hapgood of * Les Misérables 
\ r Hug : st be t shed Thos. \ 
( \ X | As t i me Americar 
t ‘ irse of pubdiicat 
¥ .y K appears ntains one { tl 
ts into w h\ r Hugo divided his stor 
W r paper. clear print, and numerou 
Ss, thev make avery beautiful presenta 
Ss most rand most interesting of 
t s stories To expect of a translation 


hay 


man wi 


Nation. 


}) 


yueville’s masterpiece, interspers 


ed with acute criticism on his object and method 


s stress on the fact that the Fren 


is not engaged in a scientific exami 


if institutions and tendencies in this coun 


ant reference to France, both 





oOked for and saw and in what, by a 


ction, he reported. Hence, imagin 


of Democracy, he inquired how far 


1 had deviated from it, and ‘the facts be 


*ratl 


rica 


er the illustrations than the sources 
It isnot Democracy 


he describes, but Democracy illus 


rated from America.” ‘In many chapters | 


ying down one or two large princi 


ra 


from then and 


points out that the phenomena of Ameri 


whi 


ir, ( 


he ca 


basis for every statement he makes 


is is occasionally too small for the 


tructure of inference, speculation, and pre 


h he rears uponit. To borrow an 
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rossa between 1162 and 1166, The next publica- 
tion will be the ‘ Prochiron Legum’ in the Greek 
text, with the Latin translation and notes of 
Francesco Brandileone, from the Vatican codex 
845. This is to be followed by the ‘Cronaca di 
Giovanni Sercambi’ (1164-1424), and others 
equally important. 


RECENT FRENCH FICTION, 


A BooK which has brought upon its author vio- 
lent protests from many sides, and finally a duel, 
is ‘Le Cavalier Miserey, 2le Chasseurs’ (Paris : 
Charpentier; Boston: Schoenhof), M. Abel 
Hermant is young, for it was in 1884 that he 
went through with his year of volontariat in the 
Twelfth Regiment of light cavalry, stationed, 
like the imaginary Twenty-first, at Rouen. This 
year he used to advantage, for he produced from 
his. observations at that time a picture of con- 
temporary French garrison life which, for its 
sincerity at least, could not be surpassed. But 
decidedly it will not do to say or write every- 
thing, as M. Hermant has found. Asa literary 
work, ‘Le Cavalier Miserey’ shows the highest 
powers of observation, and a mastery of style 
which will give its author a very high place among 
the writers of the naturalistic school. But, as M. 
Anatole France says, speaking seriously too, 
“ S'il y a dans la société humaine, du consente- 
ment de tous, une chose sacrée, c’est larmie.” 
Now it was this “ sacred thiug ” which M. Her- 
meant was accused of touching with disrespect. 
In former days, for tearing away the veil from 
other sacred things be would have incurred the 
penalties of the time. Now the Colonel of the 
regiment depicted in this graphic novel has or- 
dered an auto de fe of the noxious volume, and 
in the ordre du jour which he caused to be read 
to the assembled regiment he calls the author 
infect drole, and says: ** Every copy of ‘Le Cava 
lier Miserey’ found in the quarters shall be burnt 
on the dunghill, and every soldier tound with it 
in his possession shall be punished by imprison- 
ment.” 

in an answer to this, in which he addresses 
himself to the Minister of War for redress, the 
author says he cannot but approve this measure 
of military police ‘if the Colonel thought he 
could see in the ‘Cavaher Miserey’ a single 
phrase which was of a nature to diminish, in 
the eyes of the men, the presuge of their supe- 
riors.”’ And really, after reading his book, it is 
hard to understand Low any one could see in it 
an attack upon that ‘‘sacred thing,” the army. 
On the contrary, the Twenty-first Chasseurs hives 
and moves in it as a body to be admired, and 
the poor, simple-minded Cavalier Miserey finds 
himself gradually but thoroughly permeated 
with an intense, blind affection for his regi- 
ment, towards which, in spite of his final de- 
gradation, he hus a feeling akin to the love 
that is felt for a living being. There are 
pages worthy of Zola in the book, though the 
writer is never brutal in his expressions, The 
noble figure of the Colonel, Count of Vermandois, 
appears Just enough to make the informed reader 
think of the Duc de Chartres, who, indeed, was 
the Colonel of the real Twelfth at Rouen, though 
there are no personal details that are not pure 
fiction. The death of the horse of Miserey in the 
court of the barracks is the most graphic episode 
of the work, The language of the men, with its 
violent ellipses, is made very natural, never fall 
ing into caricature, as is usual in military novels, 
nor is it as coarse as sorie naturalistic writers 
might bave made it. In tine, M. Hermant is 
fully justified in writing in his preface: ‘* J’essaie 
le premier @appliquer une vision artiste et les 
procedes du roman d’analyse A Vetade sur na 
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Benjamin Constant, in his ‘Journal Intime,’ 
mentions a physician who asserted that he could 
tell, by looking at a man’s face, the disease he 
was destined to die of. In company, when others 
were giving themselves up to pleasure, he spent 
his time in thinking—Such a person will die of a 
brain fever, such a one of apoplexy, such a one of 
consumption. ‘A very cheerful amusement, in- 
deed,” adds the cynical Constant. M. Octave 
Mirbeau, the author of *Le Calvaire’ (Paris: 
Ollendorff; Boston: Schoenhof), belongs to the 
same race as that contemplative physician. At 
least the work which has brought him into notice 
would seem to indicate this. ‘ Le Calvaire’ is 
the history of the gradual loss of all moral vigor 
and power of resistance to evil in a human 
soul. The author shows as much talent as 
boldness in his treatment of a very disagreeable 
subject. It is the old story, told so often since 
the days of the Abbé Peévosi, but told this time 
in quite another spirit and with very different 
ends in view. The reader is, indeed, reminded of 
Des Grieux by the hero, and the heroine recails 
Manon Lescaut, but it is rather by contrast than 
resemblance in each case. There is no question 
about the comparative morality of the two pre- 
sentations of a similar situation, any more than 
there is about the greater truth to nature of M. 
Mirbeau’s Juliette over all the Manons and Mar- 
guerite Gautiers who have preceded her. The 
book is painful from beginning to end, and often 
repulsive, but it is written with vigor and ear- 
nestness, and the author commands the attention 
and to a certain degree the admiration of the 
reader throughout, 

‘Le Calvaire’ is complete in itself; but as a se- 
quel,‘ La Redemption,’ is promised, it is perhaps 
premature to pass a final judgment upon the 
work, the first of any importance of a writer 
stul young, who has drawn attention in the past 
as a brilliant journalist, with the gift (which he 
has retained) of bringing upon himself a great 
variety of enmities. His present work, besides 
shocking many persons by its title, which seem- 
ed sacrilegious, roused much anger upon an- 
other score, even before it was entirely com- 
pleted. It was appearing in the Nowrelle Re- 
vue when the announcement was made that 
the part which was to have appeared could not 
be published in the /?erue because the army 
was represented there in a way that the 
editors cculd not approve. A few fragments 
essential to the story were given with the follow 
ing part, and in subsequent numbers the work 
went on to its conclusion, the omitted portion ap- 
pearing only when the whole was published in 4 
volume, This omitted portion, which is only an 
epi-ode in the bero’s life during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, is by far the best thing in the volume. 
It recalls, though remotely, Stendhal in the 
‘Chartreuse de Parme,’ and more — nearly 
Tolstoi in his most desolating war scenes, while 
the whole volume seems written under the influ- 
ence of Dostoyevsky. 

M. J. H Rosny, in ‘Le Bilatéral’ (Paris; Al- 
bert Savine ; Boston : Schoenhof), introduces his 
readers into the world of anarchists, communards, 
coliectivists, evolutionists, possibilists, and social 
ists of various shades, The personages of the 
story, not always very amiable specimens of 
their class, are shown in their homes, their wine 
shops, their noisy out-door demonstrations, and 
their disorderly public and private meetings, 
with a vividness and power surprising in so 
young a writer; for M. Rosny’s only other vo 
lume, ‘ Nell Horn, de !Armce de Salut,” was pub 
lished only about a year ago. The hero of the 
present work, who is always ready to see two 


sides to every question (whence the name by 
Which he is kuown, ‘Je Rilat¢ral”), is a rather 
impossible character in the revolutionary circles 
in which he moves. He appears to mirror the 
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contradictory feelings of the young and very im- 
pressible observer who presents to his readers in 
this work the best and highest aspirations of the 
strange revolutionary world which he has stu- 
died and reproduced with much sympathy and 
comprehension. Indeed, the great impersonal 
world of la Révolte fills up the background of 
many of the scenes, and sometimes, as in the 
commemorative demonstration of the Semaine 
Sanglante at the tomb of the /’dér’s inthe ceme- 
tery of Pére Lachaise, or in the in-door meet- 
ing of the previous night, absorbs into itself the 
entire interest of the reader. There are few more 
thrilling passages in any contemporary writer 
than that in which the unreasoning outbreak at 
the cemetery is pictured in all its successive sav- 
age phases; or, in a different manner, the patheti 
cally calm address to the assembled revolution- 
ists of Mizel, the old communard, just released 
from long imprisonment. There is wonderful 
power and promise in these scenes, in spite of a 
certain studied obscurity of language, a constant 
use of uncommon or technical words or expres- 
sions made to do strange figurative service. The 
author is evidently inclined, when speaking in 
his own person, to fall into the worst faults of 
style of the impressionists, not to say the d- 
cadents, But when his characters speak, they 
do so with all the naturalistic bluntness and dis- 
regard of conventionalities of the personages of 
Zola or Huysmans. Unlike these writers, M. 
tosny uses coarse and brutal expressions only in 
cidentally, and, though be does not avoid them 
when occasion demands, he does not seek situs- 
tions that would most naturally call them forth. 
He was therefore fully justified by the character 
of his writing in signing the protest, of which the 
Nation recently gave an account, against the 
latest work of Zola. 

M. Jules Claretie, in ‘ Candidat® (Paris: Dentu; 
Boston; Schoenhof), has given a picture of 
French electioneering in which a world is repre- 
sented less brutal but also less worthy of respect 
than that of ‘ Le Bilatéral.” M. Claretie is not 
a novelist of much force; but in his last book he 
has succeeded in giving a very vivid picture of a 
very ugly phase of modern democracy. His hero, 
the Commandant Verdier, is a thoroughly honest 
man, who allows himself to be thrust forward a3 
a candidate for political position, although he has 
not the slightest inclination for political intrigues. 
The author has had every opportunity to see the 
methods of work in the Republican party, and 
his general moderation and urvanity of tone are 
such that we may trust him not to have over- 
drawn his picture, although he has taken the per- 
fectly justitiable privilege, as a novelist, of de- 
picting an exceptional case of French political 
manoeuvring. There runs through the book a 
very interesting love story, of which the course 
is disturbed by the calumuies of the opponents of 
the candidate, who is throughout one of the most 
genial figures in modern French fiction. On the 
whole, ‘Candidat’ is a far better work than 
‘Monsieur le Ministre,” which brought M, Clare- 
tie’s name into prominence as the first among the 
writers of what is called the roman Mactualité, 

In ‘Braves Gens’ (Paris: Dreyvfous; Boston : 
Schoenhof), M. Jean Richepin has evidently 
made an effort to write something which should 
not utterly frighten away those who still have 
certain bouwrgeois ideas of propriety and moral 
itv. He has succeeded in so far that those who 
are accustomed to modern French novels will 
ratber wonder at the subdued tone of the reck 
less author of * Les Blasphénies.’ Ut is true, he 
would have to make a still greater effort to 
succeed in portraying his braves yens without in 
troducing material which /es house/tes qers would 
hike not to find ina story, M. Richepin is gifted 
with a nature too exuberantiy poetic to feel per 


fectly at his ease in scenes of common life, His 
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a cordial welcome; but the compiler would have 
toask Mr. Robinson’s permission to use a good 
deal of the fresh material in his indispensable 
‘ Life and Times,’ 





The Isles of the Princes, or the Pleasures of 
By Samuel S. Cox. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1887, 


Prinkipo, 


THe credit which has been so ingenuously ac- 
corded to our Government by a foreign critic, of 
sending literary representatives to the various 
Huropean Governments, seems to have a specious 
justification in the legation to Constantinople, 
since each minister there appears to be taken 
with the itch for writing—partly, it may be, 
in recognition of the utter uselessness of the 
legation for all and any good purpose, except to 
give some scholar leisure to study, and partly in 
a disposition to follow (thus far, however, haud 
passibus cequis) our long-time admirable and re- 
vered Minister to the Sultan, George P. Marsh. 
But if the Department of State means to commit 
the country to the consequences to its literary 
reputation of the production of such books as ‘ The 
I-les of the Princes,’ the legation may be abolish- 
elatonce. The descent in the scale of literary 
merit from Marsh to Lew Wallace, and thence to 
* Sunset” Cox, can be continued no further with- 
out coming to yellow covers or Sunday Wor/d 
supplements, 

The most wearisome feature of American lite- 
rature at this present day is its tendency to unre- 
strained and unrelieved joke-making, as if Arte- 
mus Ward, Mark Twain, and Petroleum Nasby 
had started a stampede in the field of letters 
which was becoming a wild and blind race of 
badinage, likely to carry with it the entire litera- 
ry generation, American humor is acommodity 
of which a little, like Cayenne pepper, goes a long 
way when it is good, but which, whena book is 
filed with it, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred becomes a bore; for even Attic salt is bad diet. 
Mr. Cox is not ** the hundredth man.” As litera- 
ture, his book is bad form and flimsy substance. 
The Isles of the Princes are the famous islands 
whica lie off the Bosphorus, and are the favorite 
summer resortof the wealchy and diplomatic world 
of Constantinople. The book, nominally devoted to 
them, embraces all the Levant (which Mr, Cox, 
like most green American travellers, persists 
in calling the Orient), rakes together gossip about 
the subject proper, the history and topography of 
the suburbs of Coustantinople, Greek and Roman 
history, Carthage, Bithynia, Hannibal, the San 
Stefano and Clayton-Bulwer treaties, Broussa 
and Asia Minor generally, and as much irrele- 
vant matter as was needed to make up the re- 
Evidently Mr. Cox has 
no sympathy with the pathetic complaint of 
Avassiz, that he “‘ had no time to write a 
small book,’ 
fourths of his writing and made a better book, and 
possibly even a tolerable book, since he would 


quisite number of pages, 


for he might have left out three- 


have had time to pay some attention not only to 
style, but to accuracy of details. He might, for 
one thing, bave avoided the almost invariable 
misspelling or miswriting Greek words, as, for 
instance, “Shale mare” for kal’ emeros (good day), 
and ‘hale Spy ro” for kal espe ros (good night), not 
risking the Greek letters, though among other 
attempts he writes elsewhere zoos 7d égevce (sic), 
Which shows that he knows nothing of modern 
Greek, even if he had not taken the pains to m 
cultivated Greeks of Athens 
lonot understand the language of the country 


‘ . 1 at hea 
form us chat the 


people--which 1s about us sensibleas saying that 
Bostonians do not understand the talk of the peo- 


ple in Vermont, Of the author's style and humor 


the following is a favorable sample; it occursin a 
digression on petroleum: 


It is generally supposed that Job was a rich 


ee 
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man. Perhaps many of his boils and broils came 
out of the fact that he was an opulent liver. 
Considering the land of Uz as we now find it, 
one would suppose there was very little wealth in 
it. We have not a very clear idea of it. Job 
must have worked several gangs of slaves on 
fruitful ground in the desert. He had some con- 
nection with the petroleum industry of the Eu- 
phrates, although it has never been thoroughly 
acknowledged. Job acquired his large fortune 
from the uncertain element of the petroleum 
wells. Sometimes they gave him abundance; 
at other times, like the wells around Pittsburgh, 
they gave him nothing. There can be little 
doubt that when his wells caught fire it spread 
tire in the prairie, and not only destroyed houses 
and flocks and children, but reduced Job to a 
considerable amount of profanity and scalding 
sores, 


Imagine 381 pages of miscellaneous, questiona 
ble, and incongruous information jerked at you in 
that style, or in this: ‘‘Open a page of Gibbon. 
Read the story of these emperors. Select one 
whom you may call a sample. Take Manuel. 
He was a Comnenus.” In speaking of the change 
from Greek to Turkish rule, he says: ** In the old 
Arabie legislation, municipal rule was not the 
exception. The Ottoman did not greatly change 
the general polity and administration of affairs 
when Turkey was conquered from the Greeks. 
Both systems were decentralizing . . . One 
of the changeless things in this country is the 
fixed fact that, while the Greek emperors ruled, 
there were the same capitulations or privileges 
extended by the Greeks to the Turks as the 
Turks now extend to the Greeks and Franks”! 
He tells us that the cavass ‘‘from the Albamian 
Mountains” is a native of Croatia, and ‘‘is in 
the old Greek costume,” and then gives us a pho- 
tograph of him, which proves to be a Montenegrin 
in full national dress, no wise resembling ‘ old 
Greek” or Albanian. He speaks of the ‘ ba- 
mia” as a novelty to us, not knowing 
that it is the common gombo, He assures 
us that ‘‘ still the classic books generally regard 
Fanoas the old Ogygia.” He says ‘‘St. Mark’s at 
Venice is but a copy of St. Sophia, almost its ori- 
ginal”! ‘* The latter was spoiled to decorate the 
former.” Further, that ‘‘‘Ouida’ lives and 
writes in Venice, and receives much of her weird 
and luxurious fancies out of its very stones.” 
“In spite of all efforts to save the splendid pile 
of St. Mark’s, it is cracked irremediably. The 
lagoons, like time, are slowly hiding its beau- 
ties.” ‘**The very crozier of the Patriarch, with 
its eagle and serpent, is copied from the baton of 
Jove”! ‘ There are taxes, the old octroi, levied 
* ete. Mr. Cox 
follows his immediate predecessor in his admiga- 
tion of the Sultan, whom he considers ‘‘ wise be- 
yond most of his subjects,” and, like Gen. Wal- 
lace, he is anxious that the world should know 
their friendship, for ‘‘ when we were visiting 
Egypt in February, 1886, | received a note from 
the Princess to call at her palace, She desired to 
prefer a request of the Sultan (sic); whom she 
knew to be my friend.” 

The want of ordinary care in making up the 
book is comically shown in a description of one 
of the views the author finds; 


here upon donkeys and carriages, 


‘*We pass round point after point of Halki, 
until between Halki and Antigone there opens a 
vista scarcely credible in its loveliness, Chatok- 
Dagh, the highest mountain of the mainland of 
Asia, isin our rear, . . The sbore line and 
mountain make a landscape over which and 
through which there hangs an interpenetrating 
lustre and distant unveiling which would make 
Bierstadt wild with artistic enthusiasm.” 


We are, as a general thing, accustomed to find 
the views we go to see before us: but when they 
are accompanied by interpenetrating lustre and 
overhung by distant unveiling, we do not know ex- 
actly howtotakethem. Weare told, which isthe 
only apology we can conceive of for the compo- 
sition of this omnium gatherum, that ‘I am for- 
bidden by my wife and other powers to write for 


publication on political and social themes perti- 
nent to this capital of diplomacy [which does 
not prevent a chapter of scandal at the ex- 
pense of Bulwer).. 
coethes equal to any Scotchman, | must be writ- 
ing something at odd moments.” We have only 
to add that the illustrations are so bad that one 
has no cause to regret their being put in this par- 
ticular volume. 


Having, however, the ca- 





Palestine in the Time of Christ. By Edmond 
Stapfer, D.D., Professor in the Protestant The- 
ological Faculty of Paris. Translated by An- 
nie Harwood Holmden., A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. Pp. xii., 527. 

THOMAS ERSKINE used to tell a story about the 
rise of the modern critical spirit. Miss Dundas, 
he said, was trying to interest a poor woman, 
whom she was ¢calling upon, in the narrative 
of her father’s, Sir David, recent visit to Pales- 
tine. The result was to give a great shock to 
the devout Scotchwoman, who at last exclaim- 
ed, with a gasp of incredulity: ‘* Yell no’ tell me 
that there’s such a place on earth as Jerusalem !” 
The good creature was as much startled as if she 
had been told of a meeting with the angel Ga- 
briel. To her mind any place or person men- 
tioned in the Bible took on at once an altogether 
supernatural and unearthly character. It is easy 
to say that all this has been changed, and that 
great attention is now given by religious teach. 
ers to the setting of the Bible story; yet it re- 
mains true that, in the popular mind at least, 
Hebrew literature is thought of as let down, like 
the sheet of Peter’s vision, bodily out of heaven. 
That prophet and apostle were of flesh and blood, 
and walked upon actual ground, is now pretty 
well settled; even that a study of Oriental cus- 
toms and the geography of Palestine helps to ex- 
plain the Scriptures, is commonly admitted; but 
that a broader search after the antecedents of 
Jewish and Christian religious ideas—an analy- 
sis, though on no larger scale than that of Prof. 
Stapfer’s book, of the social and religious life of 
the Jews, with an eye to the resulting influence 
on the teachings of Christ and the apostles—is 
something foreign as yet to the general mind, 
may be inferred from the way the general mind 
will revolt from this conclusion of the author’s: 
“Upon many important questions Jesus shared 
the views of His contemporaries. . . . He 
owed much to the Pharisees. He adopted their 
doctrine of Providence and of the resurrection of 
the body. . . . Jesus borrowed from the 
Essenes. . . . The exegesis adopted by Him 
is sometimes the same as that of His contempo- 
raries. He certainly shared the current ideas of 
His nation in reference to demons and evil spirits. 
This must be obvious to any one who reads the 
Gospels with unbiassed eyes. In a word, He was 
a Jew all His life” (pp. 489-90). Yet this is 
only the guarded inference of one who has just 
gone over, as carefully as possible, all the facts 
in the case, with no prejudice except in favor of 
Christianity. In other words, just as the Scotch- 
woman of Erskine’s story had to substitute a Je- 
rusalem of stone and brick for her city in the 
clouds, so will the attentive reader of such a book 
as the one before us see that it puts the natural 
in many places where the supernatural has long 
held undisputed possession. 

From what we have said, the nature of this 
latest fruit of Prof. Stapfer’s Talmudic studies 
may be gathered. In a pleasant and popular 
style, making no display of learning, he sets 
forth the facts in regard to the social and reli 
gious life of the Jews of the time of Christ, hold- 
ing himself faithfully to the pronuse of his preface 
to confine bimself toa ‘‘ statement of facts com- 


piled and collated with all the exactness of which 
{ was capable, leaving it to the reader to draw 
the conclusions which force themselves upon 
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LOUISE DE KEROUALLE, 


Duchess of Portsmouth, 


inthe Charles li.: or, How the Duke of 
His 
in 
, by H. 
M. 


Court of 


Richmond Gained Pension. Compiled 
of the 
With 


Paris. 


from State Papers the Archives 


Forneron. 
of 


French Foreign Offices 


n Preface by Mrs. G. Crawford 


With 6 engraved Portraits of Court Beauties 


from the Paintings at Hampton Court Palace, 


8vo, cloth extra, $5.50. 


An interesting record of a very strange and humiltat 
ing period in English history. Even now, when two cen 
turtes are past, one burns with anger and shame to read 
how the French king kept his diplomacy steadily at work 
to secure his aim.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The Dukes of Richmond have 
(Charles LL. granted to the Duke of Kichmond and his heirs 
for ever a duty of one shilling per chaldron on all coals 
exported fromthe Tyne and consumed in Engtand. In 
i7' this was commute d for a pension of £29,U00, charge 

on the Consolidated und. Later this annuity was 


had a big haul. In 1676 


able 
funded or redeemed for £633,343 invested in Consols, and 
afterwards sold out and invested in I: ind settled upon the 





Duke and his heirs.” — Scotsman, on “ Perpetual Pension 
Scandals.” 
Vew Work by the Author of ‘ How to be Happs 
though Mar 
> TrrN Slab TWwpe4»nr _— 
FAINT, YET PURSUING, 
By the Rey. E. J. Hardy. 
“ontents —Faint, yet pursuing—Thorns in the flesh— 
The perfect work of patience—-A refuge for the dis 
ssed — Mistakes about happiness—A_ wise choice—The 
day of salvation—Sisera no match for the stars—The 


Babylonian captivity—God’s method of punishment— 
ur Father’s  chastisement—Christian friendship— 
rhoughts for Advent hristmas thoughts—The divine 
trithmetic of life—Excuses--Secret faults—“Is it nota 
tittle one?’ —- Forewarned, forearmed--No waste—Good 
friday and bad Friday-—-The tull, perfect and sufficient 
rife Volunteer for God —The Lord and the giver of 
Bid Christ to your wedding—Old 
Are Christian principles practical ? 
Seeing not necessarily believing. 





Vorldliness 
tament heroes 
hristian Socialism 


Sq. Imp. 16mo, cloth, #1.75. 


POSTHUMOUS HUMANITY : 


A Stud) 


J) }; 


OJ 


YAssier, Member of the Bordeaux 


By 


Adolphe I 
Translated and anno- 
President of the The- 


f Sciences, 


Academy « 
tated by Henrys. Olcott, 


osophieal Society. To which is added an Ap 


oendix showing the popular beliefs current in 


Todia rescecting the post-mortem vicissitudes 


of the human entity. 

‘ontents Facts establishing the existence of the 
\humous personality in man — Its various modes of 
vifestation —Facts establishing the existence of ase 





| “The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads hare done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R, W. Emerson. 

** T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Serves is the usefullest thing 


I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 
9 a e 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 


STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN ZITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 


Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo- Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 





RECENT ADDITIONS. 


RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S8., of the Geological 


Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 


merous Diagrams and Illustrations, 
WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. 
lated by E. A. M. Lewis. 


“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 


order.”’—Pre face. 
DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 


Trans- 


PAUSANIAS'S 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- | 
ren, First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales, Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of AlJexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’s WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces bitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN [CONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
pleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
M. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Il]lustra- 


tions. 
TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 


Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
ig een Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
llistory of 
Church. 


re 


Ecclesiastical 


the Christian 


By GEORGE 


fessor of 


LL 
Yale 


FISHER, D.D., 
History in 


D.. Pro- 


Uni- 


versity. S8vo, with numerous maps, $3.00. 
Prof. Fisner here presents in a single volume a 
complete history of the Christian Chureb, fully 


exhibiting also the relations of the history of Chris- 
tianity and ot the Church to contemporaneous se- 
cular history, and giving a suflicientiv complete 
survey of the bistory of theological doctrine. The 
work is designed not for students only, but tor in- 
teliigent readers generally, being in the best sense 
popular as well as scholarly and original. 


The Story of the Psalms. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 12mo, $1.50 

In writing the story of some of the Psalms the 
desire of Or. Van Dyke bas been to bring these an- 
cient poems into close connection with the lives 
and experiences of the men who wrote them. This 
method of connecting the Psalms with their au- 
thors is new, and the subject has been treated in a 
tresh and suggestive manner. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Kidnapped. 
Being the Adventures of David Balfour 


1751. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
A New and [!lustrated Edition. 


in the 
year 
SON, 


cloth, $1.25, 


12mo0, 


Mr. Stevenson's powertul and highly successful 
story CG U.res additional interest by reason of the 
artist’s spirited ana sympathetic illustrations in 
this new edition. 
to greater 
No better 


“Mr. Stevenson has never 


advantage toanin * Kidn appe: a." 


appeare | 


book of its Kind than these * Memoirs of the Ad- 
ventures of David Balfour’ has ever been writ- 
ten.’—The Nation, 
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Exch £ vol, 1 


30 cents, 
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More New Nte- 
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paper, 


Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons, having arranged 
with the author andthe former publishers for the 
publication of these well-known books, now offer 
to the public new eaitions, unitorm, in cloth and 
paner, with their other books by Mr. Stevenson, 
Purchasers should remember that these are the 
only editions trom the sale of which the author 
receives a royalty. 
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Book. 
How to 
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500 Illustrations by the 


Yourself and Others. By 
BEARD. With near- 
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8vo, $3. 


Full of information upon the thousand and one 
things that interest every girl, this volume forms 
a notable companion to the popular book for boys 
by Daniel C Beard, brovher of the present au- 
thors. Everything that can be imagined t9 tell 
girl? simply and ciearly about their sports, games, 


winter afternoon and evening work, etc., can be 
found here in this helpful and entertaining vol- 
ume. 
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